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Life  of  Madame  Guyon 


CHAPTER  I 

EARI.Y  DAYS  AND  CONVERSION 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
devout  souls  have  delighted  in  reading 
the  memoirs  of  Madame  Guyon.  Her 
experiences  are  constantly  quoted  by  the 
deeply  spiritual,  but  are  often  misunder- 
stood. especially  by  those  who  try  to 
follow  her,  because  Qod  does  not  deal 
with  any  two  human  souls  alike,  for 
the  same  diversity  is  found  in  the  spiritual 
world  that  we  see  in  nature.  The  mystic  and 
ascetic  elements  which  prevail  in  Madame 
Guyon’s  writings  have  always  been  a fascina- 
tion to  some  who  read  them.  There  is  a mys- 
tery in  her  spiritual  life  which  somewhat 
obscures  the  exceeding  grace  of  God  which 
was  manifested  to  this  gifted  woman.  Others 
enter  within  the  veil  with  her  and  read  with 
anointed  eyes  as  she  unfolds  the  beauty  and 
the  glory  of  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  But  perhaps  only  few  who  read  her 
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life  realize  that  she  lived  and  loved  and  suf- 
fered as  we  do  today,  and  that  she  found 
the  King’s  highway  of  holiness  in  much  the 
same  way  that  we  do  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

She  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  whose  brilliant  but  voluptuous 
court  is  marked  in  the  history  of  France  as  an 
age  of  great  magnificence  and  pomp.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a French  nobleman,  who  lived 
on  his  own  estate  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Paris,in  a part  of  France  which  before  the  Rev- 
olution was  known  as  the  Province  of  Orleans 
— a lovely  country,  with  its  sunny  vineyards, 
fruitful  fields  and  broad  estates.  Here  the  lit- 
tle Jeanne  de  la  Mothe  spent  her  childhood 
and  early  girlhood  in  a home  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  except  as  she  was  in  a convent  school. 
It  seems  pathetic  to  us  to  read  that  she  was 
first  sent  to  the  convent  at  the  age  of  two  and 
a half  years,  but  being  a very  delicate  child, 
did  not  remain  long.  Her  school-days  were 
always  much  interrupted  for  the  same  reason, 
her  father  being  unwilling  to  submit  her  to 
the  rigors  of  a convent  life.  From  a child 
she  showed  great  intellectual  power  which  to- 
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gather  with  her  unusual  beauty  made  her 
very  attractive.  She  says  the  religious  life  as 
she  saw  it  in  the  convent  always  interested 
her,  and  she  longed  to  be  dressed  as  a little 
nun. 

Her  half  sister  was  an  instructor  in  the 
school,  and  her  father  entrusted  the  little 
Jeanne  to  her  affectionate  care,  so  that  her 
morals  and  manners  received  proper  attention. 
This  sister  was  a godly  woman  to  whom 
Madame  Guyon  frequently  refers  with  grati- 
tude for  her  loving  care  over  the  early  years 
of  her  life. 

Like  Luther,  who  found  a chained  Bible  in 
his  cell,  the  reading  of  which  moved  the 
whole  religious  world,  so  this  little  girl  had 
access  to  a Bible  in  a most  accidental  manner, 
humanly  considered.  Young  as  she  was,  she 
seemed  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  this 
heaven-sent  gift.  She  says — “I  spent  whole 
days  in  reading  it;  giving  no  attention  to  other 
books  on  other  subjects  from  morning  to 
night,  and  having  great  powers  of  recollec- 
tion, I committed  to  memory  the  historical 
parts  entirely.”  This  solitary  devouring  of 
the  Word  of  God  doubtless  influenced  her 
whole  life,  enlarging  her  grasp  of  thought, 
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and  increasing  the  activity  of  her  mind. 
Though  at  this  time  she  had  not  given  her- 
self up  to  God’s  control,  yet  He  alone  must 
have  led  her,  and  Himself  laid  these  .broad 
and  deep  foundations  for  her  subsequent  spiri- 
tual life. 

When  Jeanne  was  nine  or  ten  years  old  she 
was  so  much  interested  in  the  outward  forms 
of  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  having  a 
real  longing  after  God,  that  other  things 
had  but  little  hold  upon  her.  Her  schoolmates 
noticed  this  and  with  a mischievous  dfesire  to 
tease  her,  found  many  little  ways  to  accom- 
plish their  object. 

Some  of  the  older  ones  thought  they  de- 
tected considerable  human  pride  in  the  little 
girl,  mingled  with  her  sincerity,  and  resolved 
to  test  her  great  pretentions  to  piety.  They 
persuaded  her  that  God  had  suddenly  called 
her  to  that  martyrdom  for  which  she  pro- 
fessed to  be  so  fully  prepared.  They  found 
her  true  to  what  she  had  professed  and  wil- 
ling to  give  up  her  life  at  any  moment.  They 
permitted  her  to  offer  up  her  private  supplica- 
tions and  then  with  great  solemnity  con- 
ducted her  to  a room  they  had  prepared  for  the 
awful  purpose.  One  of  the  older  girls  was  to  act 
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as  executioner,  and  everything  was  prepared 
with  the  apparent  intention  to  carry  out  the 
farce  to  the  end.  At  the  very  last  moment 
Jeanne  cried  out  that  she  had  “no  right  to  die 
without  the  consent  of  her  father.”  The  girls 
in  a spirit  of  triumph,  declared  that  this  was 
a mere  excuse  to  escape  what  was  prepared 
for  her,  and  assured  her  that  God  would  not 
accept  as  a martyr,  one  who  had  not  a martyr 
spirit. 

This  incident,  probably  originating  more 
in  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  girls, 
than  in  unkindness  and  cruelty,  had  a marked 
effect  upon  the  little  girl.  Young  as  she  was, 
she  felt  she  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
and  from  this  time  for  several  years  she  be- 
came less  interested  in  religious  things.  Her 
school  days  ended  when  she  was  only  twelve 
years  old,  but  she  had  already  developed 
powers  of  mind  which  showed  great  maturity, 
and  was  a tall,  beautiful  girl,  most  attractive 
and  interesting  to  all  who  met  her.  But  even 
at  this  early  age,  her  personal  attractions  be- 
came a snare  to  her.  She  no  longer  hungered 
after  God.  She  says — “I  left  off  prayer.  I 
readily  gave  way  to  sallies  of  passion.  I be- 
came vain  and  proud  of  my  personal  appear- 
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ance,  passing  a good  deal  of  my  time  before  a 
mirror,  and  I read  romances,  day  and  night.” 

This  was  the  natural  life;  she  had  not  yet 
become  even  a saved  soul,  though  she  had 
felt  the  stirrings  and  promptings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  calling  her  to  repentance  and  to  a life 
for  God.  She  says  her  father  was  religiously 
inclined  and  he  seems  never  to  have  purpose- 
ly thwarted  her  efforts  to  devote  herself  to 
God,  but  his  position  in  life  exposed  his 
daughter  to  the  temptations  of  the  age — an 
age  when  gaiety  and  luxury  and  looseness  of 
morals  prevailed  in  courtly  circles. 

About  this  time,  her  father  removed  his 
family  to  Paris,  and  here  the  young  girl  was 
launched  into  the  full  tide  of  worldliness. 

Paris  was  then,  as  now,  the  center  of  fash- 
ionable gaiety,  as  well  as  of  refinement  of 
manners  and  of  scientific  culture  and  art. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  the  reigning  mon- 
arch of  France — a man  of  intellect  and  great 
energy  of  will,  possessing  an  unbounded  am- 
bition for  the  greatness  of  France,  but  this 
greatness  he  wished  centered  in  himself;  he 
was  the  source,  or  wished  to  be,  of  all  that  the 
world  could  admire  in  his  country.  Pomp 
and  ceremony,  vanity  and  luxury  character- 
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ized  society,  and  into  this  whirlpool  of  world- 
liness the  daughter  of  M.  De  La  Mothe  was 
thrown.  Her  parents  were  proud  of  her  beau- 
ty and  intellect,  and  rejoiced  to  see  her  shine 
in  the  false  lights  that  illuminated  her  young 
vision.  One  writer  has  said,  that  her  great 
powders  of  mind,  even  then,  added  to  the  impres- 
sion which  she  made  on  her  entrance  into 
Parisian  society. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  married  to 
M.  Jaques  Guy  on,  a man  of  great  wealth  and 
of  honorable  position,  but  much  older  than 
herself.  In  accordance  with  the  time  and 
country,  the  arrangement  was  made  by  her 
father  with  but  little  regard  to  her  owh  opin- 
ions or  feelings.  She  did  not  see  her  future 
husband  until  a few  days  before  her  marriage, 
and  she  gives  us  to  understand  that  there 
were  others  who  sought  her  with  whom  she 
could  have  been  more  happy.  The  marriage 
proved  a most  unhappy  one,  chiefly  because 
of  the  persecutions  of  her  husband’s  mother, 
who  at  best  would  have  been  an  uncomforta- 
ble person  to  live  with,  but  added  to  this,  she 
took  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  the  young 
daughter-in-law  who  unfortunately  came  to 
live  under  the  same  roof.  These  are  some  of 
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the  outward  circumstances  in  which  this  chos- 
en vessel  of  the  Lord  was  placed,  that  she 
might  be  refined  as  silver,  and  purified  as 
gold.  She  says,  “God  was  unwilling  to  have 
me  lost,”  and  so  He  took  her  out  of  the  world 
and  hedged  her  about  on  every  side,  with 
trials,  that  He  might  win  her  to  Himself. 
Her  proud  spirit  chafed  unutterably  under 
the  yoke — the  change  was  so  great  from  her 
father’s  house  where  she  was  so  free  from  criti- 
cism, and  so  fondly  loved;  possibly  in  her  in- 
experience she  had  supposed  all  the  world  was 
ready  to  lavish  upon  her  the  same  admiration. 
Certainly  it  was  a sore  discipline  and  a humil- 
iating position  for  a woman  who  was,  later  in 
life,  admitted  into  the  most  distinguished  cir- 
cles in  France;  a woman  who  honorably  sus- 
tained a controversy  with  the  learning  of  Bos- 
suet,  and  who  gave  a strong  and  controlling 
impulse  to  Fenelon,  a woman  whom  the  king 
thought  it  necessary  to  imprison  in  the  Bas- 
tile,  in  his  desire  to  exterminate  what  he 
called  heresy,  who  wrote  poems  in  her  impris- 
onment, which  Cowper  translated,  and  whose 
wnritings  have  exerted  an  influence  ever  since. 
She  could  not  then  see,  what  she  afterwards 
knew,  that  God  had  given  her  that  environ- 
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ment,  as  He  made  Joseph  a slave  in  Egypt, 
'•'•for  her  good^'  and  that  she  might  be  a bless- 
ing to  conntless  numbers  of  His  children  in 
the  years  to  come.  God  loved  her  too  much 
to  permit  her  to  live  long  in  harmony  with 
the  world  and  tribulation  was  necessary  to 
bring  her  into  a life  with  God. 

During  a long  illness,  a year  or  two  after 
her  marriage,  God  spoke  to  her  heart,  and  the 
longings  after  Him  that  she  had  when  a child, 
returned  to  her.  Then  the  loved  sister  who 
cared  for  her  so  tenderly  in  the  convent  died, 
and  her  mother  soon  followed;  her  husband  lost 
large  sums  of  money,  in  all  of  which  she 
felt  God’s  hand  very  heavily  upon  her.  She 
writes,  “So  much  it  costs  to  bring  a soul  to 
God.” 

A devout  man  who  belonged  to  the  Reli- 
gious Order  of  St.  Francis,  was  the  direct  instru- 
ment used  in  her  conversion.  His  name  is 
not  given,  nor  will  it  now  probably  ever  be 
known  on  earth.  To  him  Madame  Guyon 
opened  her  whole  heart,  telling  him  of.  her 
great  need  and  of  her  long-continued  efforts  to 
find  God,  which  had  been  without  effect. 
When  she  ceased  speaking  the  man  remained 
silent  for  some  time,  in  inward  prayer.  At 
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length  he  said:  “Your  efforts  have  been  un- 
successful, Madame,  because  you  have  sought 
without,  what  you  can  only  find  within.  Ac- 
custom yourself  to  seek  God  in  your  heart, 
and  you  will  not  fail  to  find  Him.”  The  Ho- 
ly Spirit  powerfully  applied  the  words,  and 
in  her  own  language  she  says:  “Having  said 
these  words,  the  Franciscan  left  me,  but  they 
Were  like  a stroke  of  a dart,  which  pierced  my 
heart  asunder,  I felt  at  that  instant  deeply 
wounded  with  the  love  of  God — a wound  so 
delightful,  that  I desired  it  never  might  be 
healed.  I found  what  I had  been  seeking  for 
years.  O my  Lord!  Thou  wast  so  near,  and  I 
ran  hither  and  thither  seeking  Thee,  and 
found  Thee  not.  I was  poor  in  the  midst 
of  riches,  and  ready  to  perish  with  hunger 
near  a table  plentifully  spread  and  a con- 
tinual feast.  Oh  Beauty,  ancient  and  new! 
Why  have  I known  Thee  so  late?  It  was 
for  want  of  understanding  the  words  of  Thy 
gospel  which  saith;  ‘The  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you.’  This  I now  experienced  since 
Thou  didst  become  my  King,  and  my  heart 
Thy  Kingdom. 


* We  do  not  believe  that  God  dwells  within  the 
heart  of  an  unsaved  soul,  but  in  that  day, the  teaching 
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“I  told  this  good  man,  that  I did  not  know 
what  he  had  done  for  me;  that  my  heart  was 
quite  changed;  that  God  was  there,  and  from 
that  moment  He  had  manifested  Himself  in 
my  soul.  How  truly  did  the  name  of  my  Lord 
become  as  a ‘precious  ointment  poured  forth,’ 
for  I felt  in  my  soul  an  unction  which  was 
like  perfume  and  healed  all  my  wounds  in  a 
moment.  I slept  not  all  that  night,  because 
Thy  love,  O my  God,  flowed  in  me  like  deli- 
cious oil,  and  burned  as  a fire,  which  would 
destroy  all  of  self. 

“I  was  all  on  a sudden  so  altered,  that  I was 
hardly  to  be  known  by  myself  or  others. 

‘^Prayer  now  became  my  delight.  Hours 
passed  away  like  moments  while  I could  hard- 
ly do  any  thing  else  but  pray.  It  was  the 
prayer  of  rejoicing  and  of  possession,  wherein 
the  taste  of  God  was  so  great,  so  free,  and  un- 
interrupted, that  it  drew  and  absorbed  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul.  I had  no  sight  of  any- 
thing but  Jesus  Christ  alone.” 

This  was  the  conversion  of  Madame  Guyon, 


was  probably  quite  different,  or,  what  seems  more 
probable  Madame  Guyon  may  have  been  really  a sub- 
ject of  God’s  grace  in  that  childish  experience  which 
is  recorded. 
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which  has  been  sometimes  overlooked,  so 
charmed  are  we  with  the  deeper  and  later  ex- 
periences when  she  came  into  the  life  of  sanc- 
tification. But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  we 
must  first  be  “born  again,”  that  this  is  our 
first  entrance  into  the  life  of  God,  and  is  a dis- 
tinct experience  before  we  can  know  the  cleans- 
ing power  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  save  and 
keep  from  all  sin.  This  truth  is  brought  out 
very  distinctly  in  the  life  of  Madame  Guyon, 
She  had  hitherto  known  much  of  the  strivings 
of  the  Spirit,  even  when  given  up  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  world,  but  at  last  all  barriers  have 
given  way  and  she  yields  herself  up  to  God 
and  Jesus  reveals  Himself  to  her,  whispering 
“Thou  art  mine.” 

She  was  a little  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age  when  this  great  change  took  place.  She 
gives  the  date  distinctly,  the  22nd  of  July, 
1668,  as  her  spiritual  birthday. 


CHAPTER  II 

FULL  SURRENDER 

Madame  Guyon’s  subsequent  life  showed 
the  reality  of  the  change  wrought  in  her.  From 
the  moment  that  she  gave  herself  to  the  Lord, 
the  language  of  her  heart  was — “Lord  what 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?”  She  says,  “I  bade 
farewell  forever  to  assemblies  which  I had 
visited,  to  plays  and  diversions,  to  dancing  and 
to  parties  of  pleasure.  The  amusements  which 
are  so  much  esteemed  by  the  world,  now  ap- 
peared to  me  dull  and  insipid,  and  I wondered 
that  I could  ever  have  enjoyed  them.” 

Without  going  into  particulars,  we  may 
say  that  from  this  time,  in  her  modes  of  liv- 
ing, in  dress  and  in  personal  habits,  her  great 
desire  seems  to  have  been  to  please  Him 
whom  she  had  chosen  as  her  Lord,  her  Com- 
forter and  Guide. 

Her  husband’s  income  at  this  time  was  very 
large,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  place  a cer- 
tain portion  of  it  in  her  hands  to  be  expended 
in  any  way  she  desired.  This  gave  her  a 
great  opportunity  to  care  for  the  poor,  in  sup- 
plying their  wants.  In  regard  to  her  chari- 
2 17 
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ties  she  says — “It  is  Thy  substance,  O Lord: 
I am  only  Thy  steward:  I would  distribute 
according  to  Thy  will.”  God  also  used  her 
at  this  time  in  her  experience,  in  winning 
souls  to  Himself,  for  she  labored  not  only  for 
their  temporal  but  for  their  spiritual  welfare. 
But  when  the  world  saw  that  she  had  quitted 
it,  they  persecuted  her  and  ridiculed  her. 
Fabulous  stories  were  told  about  her,  for  the 
world  which  she  had  forsaken  could  not  bear 
that  a woman  of  twenty  years  of  age,  with 
her  wealth  and  intelligence  and  beauty,  should 
give  herself  up  to  a religious  life,  because  she 
chose  it  and  loved  it.  Some  of  her  friends 
attributed  it  to  stupidity,  others  to  mental  de- 
lusion. 

But  God  was  with  her.  She  was  true  to 
the  heavenly  vision,  and  followed  on  though 
each  step  brought  a new  and  a heavier  cross. 

The  sorrow  that  was  in  her  life  before  her 
conversion,  remained  afterwards.  Her  devo- 
tion to  God  was  unbearable  to  her  worldly- 
minded  husband;  she  lived  in  another  realm 
than  himself,  and  how  could  he  understand 
her?  “What!”  he  says,  “you  love  God  so  much 
that  you  love  me  no  longer.”  At  another 
time,  he  would  frankly  recognize  something 
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I in  her  life  that  he  knew  was  beyond  his  com- 
prehension, and  said — “One  sees  plainly,  that 
you  never  lose  the  presence  of  God.”  A bless- 
ed testimony  to  God’s  grace  as  shown  in  her 
life. 

If  she  were  out  of  health  they  said  her  de- 
votion to  prayer  was  the  occasion  of  her  sick- 
ness, but  her  “heaviest  cross”  she  says,  was 
the  loss  of  her  eldest  son’s  affections  and  open, 
revolt  against  her,  he  being  influenced  by  his 
father  and  grandmother.  For  two  years  after 
her  conversion  the  struggle  went  on,  and  then 
Satan,  who  knew  how  to  aim  his  arrows,  well 
nigh  overwhelmed  her  with  his  temptations. 
At  first  it  came  as  a secret  whisper — “Is  it 
possible  that  I may  have  gone  too  far  in  for- 
saking the  world!  In  this  age  of  refinement 
and  pleasure,  is  it  necessary,  or  even  reasona- 
ble that  my  eyes  and  ears  should  be  closed  to 
j all  the  beauty  and  joy  that  the  world  affords? 

! She  did  not  at  first  consciously  yield  to  these 

suggestions,  but  she  speaks  of  a visit  to  Paris 
about  this  time,  her  usual  residence  being  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  and  while  there 
these  assaults  were  renewed  with  such  adroit- 
j ness  that  she  found  herself  wavering.  Her 
' love  of  admiration,  and  desire  to  be  known  in 
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the  world  were  awakened  and  she  found  they 
were  not  slain,  only  slumbering.  Her  hus- 
band, who  closely  observed  her,  secretly  re- 
joiced, but  at  the  same  time  saw  that  the 
snare  which  he  had  laid  for  her  in  proposing 
the  visit  to  Paris,  had  in  some  degree  failed, 
for  his  wife  was  far  from  happy.  She  says: 
“I  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  influences  of 
fashionable  life,  but  I was  very  far  from  tast- 
ing the  satisfaction  which  they  had  once  giv- 
en. 1 was  not  only  disappointed,  but  I felt 
the  deep  sorrow  that  afflicts  unfaithful  souls. 
I was  banished  from  the  presence  of  my  Be- 
loved, and  how  could  I be  happy?  I was  like 
the  dove  out  of  the  Ark,  which  finding  the 
window  closed,  could  only  fly  about  without 
being  able  to  enter.” 

As  soon  as  Madame  Guyon  realized  the 
dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed  in  Paris- 
ian society  she  made  haste  to  return  to  her 
home.  Her  husband  knew  that  she  had  both 
seen  her  danger  and  had  the  wisdom  to  flee 
from  it,  but  he  proposed  a distant  journey  in- 
to the  country,  which  his  own  health  seemed 
to  require,  and  desired  her  to  acompany  him. 
This  she  was  quite  ready  to  do,  for  his  sake, 
and  because  they  would  go  down  to  her  old 
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home  in  Orleans,  visiting  on  the  way  many 
places  of  interest.  They  took  the  journey  in 
their  own  private  carriage,  with  such  attend- 
ants and  equipage  as  was  thought  suitable  to 
their  position.  They  traveled  from  town  to 
town,  and  down  the  banks  of  the  river  Loire, 
famous  in  history  and  song,  enjoying  much  of 
the  beauty  that  God  has  scattered  so  freely 
about  in  sunny  France.  It  was  a part  of  the 
country  where  Madame  Guyon’s  family  were 
well  known  and  her  personal  reputation  had 
preceded  her.  People  were  taken  with  her 
beauty  and  wealth  and  powers  of  conversation 
when  she  chose  to  exert  them.  The  old  snare 
returned,  and,  she  says — “Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  and  • after  all  the  bitterness  which  I 
had  sufiEered,  I still  loved  human  applause 
though  I clearly  perceived  its  folly.”  In  her 
sorrow  and  depression,  she  sought  religious 
friends  and  teachers  who  could  help  her,  but 
“they  did  not  condemn  what  God  condemned 
and  treated  those  things  as  excusable  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  detestable  in  His  sight.” 
In  this  season  of  temptation  and  trial,  of 
penitence  and  despondency,  Madame  Guyon 
was  perplexed  and  confounded.  She  had 
never  heard  of  the  “Second  work”  of  grace  in 
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her  heart;  the  first  work,  by  which  she  had 
been  “born  again”  was  entirely  misunderstood 
by  nearly  all  of  those  to  whom  she  could  go. 
Only  one,  here  and  there,  in  that  day  and  age 
believed  in,  or  experienced  what  we  know  as 
conversion.  In  the  first  joy  of  her  spiritual 
life,  she  seems  to  have  regarded  the  victory 
which  God  had  given  her,  as  one  which 
would  stand  against  all  possible  assaults.  She 
had  been  filled  to  overflowing.  God  had  been 
so  real  and  her  consciousness  of  sins  forgiven 
so  great,  that  she  was  appalled  to  find  after  a 
short  period,  that  there  was  yet  the  remains 
of  sin  in  her  heart,  and  as  the  search-light  of 
the  Spirit  was  turned  upon  her  day  after  day, 
she  discovered  more  and  more  of  that  which 
seemed  sinful  in  her  motives.  Truly,  her  ex- 
perience was  not  unlike  many  and  many  a 
soul  today. 

But  she  was  in  the  border  land  of  that 
realm  of  spiritual  life,  in  which  she  afterwards 
lived,  and  into  which  her  experience  has  ever 
since  guided  many  a hungry  soul.  She  now 
began  to  realize  what  is  implied  in  a sanctifi- 
ed life,  and  to  catch  faint  glimmerings  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  grace  of  God.  Surely,  she 
thought,  the  infinite  God  can  keep  from  sin 
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the  soul  that  He  has  forgiven  and  adopted  in- 
to His  family.  She  read  much  from  the 
writings  of  holy  men,  who  had  learned  .the 
secret  of  the  Lord,  but  she  did  not  reach  the 
simplicity  of  the  way  of  entire  salvation. 
She  stumbled  in  darkness,  and  did  not  com- 
prehend the  light,  but  she  had  not  yet  set  her 
feet  in  the  pathway  of  perfect  obedience. 

At  this  juncture  in  her  experience,  God  sent 
His  own  messenger  to  her,  in  His  own  way. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  a service  in  the  cele- 
brated Church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris.  She 
was  attended  by  a footman,  as  she  generally 
was  at  this  period  of  her  life,  whenever  she 
went  out.  As  she  walked  across  a bridge  over 
the  river  Seine,  a man  appeared  at  her  side, 
“religiously  solemn,”  she  says,  “in  appearance, 
but  so  poor,  and  almost  repulsive  in  his  dress, 
that  I offered  him  money  as  an  object  of  char- 
ity. This  man  spoke  to  me  in  a wonderful 
manner  of  God  and  divine  things.  But  his 
conversation  was  chiefly  personal.  He  seemed 
in  some  way  to  have  gained  a remarkable 
knowledge  of  my  character.  He  seemed  to 
regard  me  as  a Christian,  and  spoke  especially 
of  my  love  to  God,  and  of  my  numerous  char- 
ities to  the  poor,  but  he  spoke  very  plainly  of 
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my  faults.  He  told  me  that  I was  too  fond  of 
my  personal  attractions,  and  enumerated  one 
after  another  the  various  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions of  my  character.  He  said  that  God  re- 
quired not  only  a forgiven  heart,  but  a heart 
that  He  could  in  some  sense  call  holy.  His 
wearing  the  dress  of  a poor  man  did  not  pre- 
vent his  speaking  like  one  having  authority. 
There  was  something  in  him  which  could  not 
be  concealed,  and  which  commanded  my  silence 
and  respect.  The  Spirit  of  God  bore  witness 
to  what  he  said,  and  the  words  of  this  remark- 
able man,  whom  I had  never  seen  before  and 
never  have  seen  since,  penetrated  my  very 
soul,  and  I was  ■ so  overcome  that  when  I 
reached  the  church  I fainted  away.” 

Madame  Guyon  was  assured  that  God  had 
spoken  to  her  through  this  humble  man,  and 
aroused  and  startled  into  solemn  thought,  she 
gave  herself  to  the  Lord  anew.  She  said: 
“From  this  day,  this  hour,  / will  be  wholly  the. 
Lora's,  The  world  shall  have  no  portion  in 
me.”  She  made  an  absolute  surrender  of  her- 
self to  God,  with  no  reserve  on  her  part;  she 
was  henceforth  to  belong  to  Him,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit — to  be  His  in  all  that  she  was,  and 
in  all  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be,  and  to 
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be  His  forever.  It  was  in  God’s  strength  that 
she  made  the  consecration,  not  in  her  own;  and 
in  after  life,  though  often  smitten  by  the 
storms,  and  tried  by  the  fire,  she  steadfastly 
held  to  the  same  absolute  surrender  of  herself 
and  her  all  to  God;  or  rather,  God  held  her, 
kept  her  close  in  His  hidden  fortress,  for  she 
was  His — a “treasure  unto  Him.”  Glory  to 
God ! She  could  sing  : 

“In  God  I have  found  a retreat, 

Where  I can  forever  abide, 

No  refuge,  no  rest  so  complete ; 

And  here  I intend  to  reside.” 

“0,  what  comfort  it  brings,  as  my  soul  sweetly  sings, 
I am  free  from  all  dangers,  while  under  His  wings.” 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  DEATH  OE  HER  SELF-LIFE. 

Madame  Guyon  speaks  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  of  a consciousness  of  having  laid 
herself  and  her  all  upon  the  altar,  and  of 
an  unhesitating  belief  that  the  “Altar  sanc- 
tifies the  gift,”  but  she  does  not  record  that 
at  this  time  there  was  a great  overflow  of  joy 
in  her  heart.  Her  consecration  seems  to  have 
been  such  a real  and  such  a solemn  transac- 
tion between  herself  and  God,  that  she  dwells 
much  upon  it,  and  calls  upon  Him  to  witness 
that  it  is  an  irrevocable  act. 

In  after  experiences  she  tells  of  the  torrents 
of  living  water  that  flooded  her  soul;  of  the 
inexpressible  joy  that  was  like  a well-spring 
continually  flowing  and  bubbling  over  upon 
all  around.  The  “holy  waters”  undoubtedly 
rose  again  and  again  upon  her  till  they  were 
“waters  to  swim  in,”  but  this  was  perhaps  an 
after  experience. 

At  first,  the  divine  seal  that  was  set  upon 
her  absolute  consecration  was  death — inward 
crucifixion,  and  God’s  own  hand  seemed  to 
^6 
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lay  the  axe  unsparingly  at  the  root  of  the 
natural  life.  God  seemed  to  have  chosen  her 
for  such  a special  work,  and  loved  her  so  ten- 
derly, that  He  let  the  furnace  fires  burn  until 
the  life  of  nature  was  consumed  and  she  could 
reflect  His  glorious  image.  He  taught  her 
what  it  meant  to  yield  herself  thus  utterly  to 
Him,  that  renouncing  all  human  strength  and 
wisdom  and  natural  desire,  she  should  find  in 
Him  an  hundredfold — that  in  losing  her  life 
she  should  find  it,  and  that  all  the  way  she 
should  know  the  blessedness  of  being,  moment 
by  moment,  kept  in  His  love. 

She  must  also  learn  that  His  full  and  com- 
plete indwelling  in  her  soul  left  no  room  for 
unholy  desires.  He  is  the  great  displacer, 
through  His  cleansing  blood  and  His  blessed 
presence  in  the  heajrt. 

It  is  often  a painful  process  to  learn  these 
heavenly  lessons,  but  Madame  Guyon  did  not 
hesitate  to  welcome  all  that  was  sent,  recog- 
nizing God’s  hand  in  the  chastening,  which 
was  tenderly  revealed  to  her  as  a hand  of  love. 
Divine  love  in  its  purest  sense  seemed  to  per- 
vade her  being,  and  always  sweetened  her  sor- 
row. A series  of  physical  and  moral  adjust- 
ments came  into  her  life,  which  resulted  in 
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blow  after  blow,  till  the  pride  of  nature  was 
thoroughly  broken,  but  in  the  story  of  her 
sufferings  we  are  compelled  to  feel  that  “she 
sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly.” 

First,  her  beauty  was  smitten  by  that  dread- 
ful scourge — the  smallpox.  She  says — “My 
whole  body  looked  like  that  of  a leper,  and 
those  who  saw  me,  said  I was  a most  shock- 
ing spectacle.  But  all  the  outward  divesta- 
tion  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
peace  within.  My  soul  was  kept  in  a state  of 
contentment  greater  than  can  be  expressed. 
I was  so  united  to  God  that  I would  not  have 
exchanged  my  condition  with  the  most  happy 
prince  on  earth.  Everyone  thought  I should 
be  inconsolable  at  this  total  deprivation  of 
what  had  been  a snare  to  my  pride,  but  I was 
filled  with  a joy  unspeakable.  I praised  God 
in  profound  silence.”  After  she  recovered, 
friends  tried  to  have  her  use  something  to  re- 
store her  complexion,  but  the  inward  voice 
whispered — “If  I would  have  had  thee  fair,  I 
would  have  left  thee  as  thou  wert.”  So  she 
set  aside  the  remedies  that  were  brought  her, 
and  suffered  the  reproach  of  her  friends;  and 
these  were  many  and  bitter,  especially  in  her 
own  family. 
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God  had  given  her  two  sons.  The  eldest, 
as  has  been  noticed,  had  been  alienated 
from  her,  but  the  younger,  a child  of  four 
years,  she  had  been  able  to  keep  with  her 
and  her  heart  was  strongly  fixed  upon  him 
He  was  taken  away  by  the  same  terrible 
disease  from  which  she  suffered.  She  says — 
“This  blow  struck  me  to  the  heart.  I was 
overwhelmed;  but  God  gave  me  strength  in 
my  weakness.  I loved  my  boy  tenderly, 
and  though  I was  greatly  afflicted  at  his 
death,  I saw  the  hand  of  the  Lord  so  clear- 
ly that  I shed  no  tears.  I offered  him  up 
to  God,  and  could  say  with  Job,  ‘The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away. 
Blessed  be  His  name.’  ” 

The  following  year  came  a similar  trial. 
She  had  an  only  daughter,  whom  the  mother 
says  was  “as  dearly  loved  as  she  was  truly  love- 
ly”— a beautiful  child,  three  years  of  age,  who 
seems  to  have  loved  God  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Madame  Guyon  tells  us  that  she 
often  found  her  in  some  corner  praying.  “And 
if  at  any  time  she  discovered  that  I had  been 
praying  without  her,  she  would  weep  bitterly, 
and  exclaim,  ‘O,  mother,  you  pray,  but  I do 
not  pray,’  and  seem  to  feel  that  she  had  lost 
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something.  When  we  were  alone,  if  she  saw 
my  eyes  closed,  she  would  whisper,  ‘Are  you 
asleep?’  and  then  cry  out,  ‘Ah,  no!  you  are 
praying  to  our  dear  Jesus,’  and  dropping  on 
her  knees  before  me,  she  would  begin  to  pray 
too.”  She  was  very  dutiful  and  affectionate, 
and  endeared  to  her  father  and  mother  in  an 
nnusual  manner.  But  the  stricken  mother 
writes:  “What  shall  I say?  She  died  by  the 
hands  of  Him  who  was  pleased  to  strip  me  of 
all.”  The  same  year  and  month  her  be- 
loved father  died;  thus  daughter  and  father, 
and  the  little  son,  not  long  before,  all  passed 
away  from  her,  leaving  her  heart  bleeding  and 
torn,  but  still  recognizing  the  love — only  love 
in  Him  who  smote  her. 

But  God  never  fails  to  “temper  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb.”  He  did  not  allow  her  to  sink 
under  these  repeated  blows.  She  says:  “I  had 
great  desire  for  the  most  intimate  communion 
with  God,  and  for  this  my  heart  went  forth  in 
continual  prayer.  He  answered  my  supplica- 
tions richly  and  deeply,  sometimes  overwhelm- 
ingly. My  heart  was  filled  with  love  as  well 
as  joy;  with  that  love  which  seeks  another’s 
will,  and  which  is  ready  to  sacrifice  its  own. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  in  all  God’s 
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dealings  with  this  soul,  which  He  was  'train- 
ing, she  had  the  almost  constant  joy  of  His 
presence.  Ever  since  she  consecrated  herself 
in  the  full  and  absolute  sense,  she  had  been 
sorely  tried,  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and 
sometimes  in  another,  and  through  grace  had 
been  found  faithful.  She  was  always,  thus 
far,  carried  through  the  deep  waters  in  the 
arms  of  love.  They  enfolded  her  and  held 
her  close  as  a mother  holds  her  helpless  child. 
God  manifested  himself  to  her  in  so  real  a 
sense  that  she  could  every  time  look  smilingly 
up  into  His  face  and  rejoice  with  exceeding 
joy.  Even  when  her  heart  was  breaking  over 
the  loss  of  her  loved  ones;  she  found  that 
truly  the  “joy  of  the  Eord  was  her  strength.” 
But  many  of  us  in  these  later  days  have 
learned  that  if  we  would  follow  the  Eamb 
whithersoever  He  goeth,  we  must  die  even  to 
our  “inward  consolations,”  as  Madame  Guyon 
calls  them,  and  we  find  the  joys  of  God  are  not 
God  Himself.  We  gratefully  accept  and  hum- 
bly thank  Him  for  the  joy  that  overflows,  for 
the  sweetness  of  His  presence  that  soothes  like 
a healing  balm,  and  for  the  peace  that  holds 
us  in  an  awful  stillness  when  the  storm  rages 
about  us,  but  the  time  comes  when  we  must 
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rest  down  on  Him  alone,  without  any  regard 
to  our  emotions,  only  that  we  know  God  is^ 
and  that  another  holds  us.  We  do  not  ask 
whether  we  feel  that  God  is  with  us,  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  we  know  Him  as  the  Unchangea- 
ble— our  Rock,  our  Strength,  on  Him  alone 
we  lean  and  are  secure. 

Madame  Guyon  terms  this  experience,  this 
absence  of  joy,  or  any  emotion,  a state  of  “pri- 
vation or  desolation,”  at  which  at  first  she  was 
sore  dismayed.  She  had  had  so  much  of 
spiritual  sunshine  that  when  the  clouds  ob- 
scured her  Beloved’s  face,  she  thought  He  had 
withdrawn  Himself,  and  naturally  enough 
feared  that  she  had  grieved  or  ofEended  Him 
whom  her  soul  loved  with  all  the  intensity  of 
her  being.  She  says:  “I  seemed  cast  down 
from  a throne  of  enjoyment,  and,  in  compari- 
son with  my  former  state,  all  was  emptiness, 
darkness  and  sorrow  that  went  far  beyond  any 
trials  I had  ever  met  with.”  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, she  saw  that  God  was  teaching  her  to 
walk  by  faith;  that  He  was  the  same  God, 
however  her  feelings  varied.  “The  same  yes- 
terday, today  and  forever.”  “I  have  learned,” 
she  says,  “from  this  season  of  deprivation  that 
the  prayer  of  the  heart,  the  earnest  desire  and 
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purpose  of  the  soul,  to  be  and  to  do  whut  the 
lyord  would  have  us,  is  precious  to  Him,  and 
that  prayer  offered  without  joyous  emotion  is 
not  ineffectual  in  its  results.” 

She  tells  this  beautiful  story  of  God’s  deal- 
ings with  her  soul,  in  one  of  her  poems : 

‘Twas  my  purpose  on  a day, 

To  embark  and  sail  away. 

As  I climbed  tho  vessel’s  side 
Love  was  sporting  in  the  tide. 

•‘Come,”  he  said— “ascend — make  haste, 
Launch  into  the  boundless  waste.” 

Love  with  power  divine  supplied, 

Suddenly  my  courage  tried. 

In  a moment  it  was  night. 

Ship  and  sails  were  out  of  sight — 

On  the  briny  wave  I lay 
Floating  rushes  all  my  stay. 

Next  he  hastened  to  convey 
Both  my  frail  supports  away ; 

Seized  my  rushes ; bade  the  waves 
Yawn  into  a thousand  graves. 

Down  I went  and  sank  as  lead. 

Ocean  closing  o’er  my  head. 

Still  however,  life  was  safe  ; 

But  I saw  him  turn  and  laugh. 

“Friend !”  he  cried,  “Adieu  ! lie  low, 

While  the  wintry  storms  shall  blow. 

When  the  spring  has  calmed  the  main 
You  shall  rise  and  float  again.” 


CHAPTER  IV 


SUPREME  AND  DIVINE  PEACE 

Of  the  “privation,”  or  absence  of  emotion 
in  Madame  Guyon’s  experience,  which  has 
been  referred  to  in  a previous  chapter,  she 
writes  in  after  years  in  a very  different  strain. 
When  she  had  so  learned  God  that  He  could 
explain  His  dealings  with  her  somewhat, 
she  saw  clearly  that  He  was  patiently  teach- 
ing her  to  depend  on  Himself  alone,  and 
to  trust  Him  more  deeply,  for  that  is  the 
true  way  of  faith.  In  writing  to  others  she 
says — “Never,  as  the  children  of  God,  seek 
to  be  anything  in  your  own  life  and  ways; 
seek  nothing  but  God  for  Himself  alone, 
and  never  desire  to  possess  Him  but  by  the 
death  of  your  whole  selves.  The  misfortune 
is  that  we  often  wish  to  direct  God  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  directed  by  Him,  and  hence 
many  souls  who  are  called  to  the  enjoyment 
of  God  Himself,  and  not  merely  the  gifts  of 
God,  make  their  spiritual  life  consist  in  feed- 
ing on  their  consolations  and  resting  in  them.” 

While  this  servant  of  God,  brought  up  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  she  was.  doubt- 
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less  believed  and  practiced  austerities  which 
we  do  not,  yet  she  says  of  them,  “Oh,  how  ex- 
cellent are  the  crosses  of  Providence!  All 
other  crosses  which  we  impose  on  ourselves 
are  vain.” 

God  certainly  gave  her  crosses  enough 
without  her  going  about  to  seek  others.  Her 
married  life  was  one  perpetual  discord,  and 
yet  as  the  years  went  on,  something  of  har- 
mony was  restored  between  her  husband  and 
herself.  The  grace  of  God  triumphed  in  her, 
and  he  respected  and  appreciated  her  more 
and  more,  at  times  manifesting  a real  affec- 
tion for  her,  which  would  have  comforted  her, 
but  for  his  mother  who  continued  to  be  such 
a thorn  in  the  flesh.  Her  husband  had  long 
been  an  invalid,  and  as  the  clouds  gathered 
over  him  and  life  seemed  drawing  to  a close, 
Madame  Guyon  asserted  her  right  to  care  for 
him,  feeling  she  could  no  longer  submit  to 
the  interference  of  his  mother.  She  longed  for 
a full  reconciliation,  and  that  what  remained 
of  his  life  might  be  unmarred  by  other  differ- 
ences. To  this  end  she  humbly  and  tenderly 
begged  his  pardon  for  any  wrong  on  her  part, 
either  in  deed  or  thought.  He  was  deeply 
moved  and  said,  “It  is  I who  have  done  wrong 
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rather  than  yourself.  It  is  I who  should  beg 
pardon  of  you.  I did  not  deserve  you.” 

She  watched  by  his  bedside  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  and  God  was  pleased  to  bless  her 
ministry  and  affection  to  his  spiritual  good, 
and  when  he  died  she  rested  in  the  hope  that 
God  had  taken  him  to  Himself. 

She  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when 
she  was  left  a widow.  A son  and  daughter 
had  been  born  to  her  since  the  death  of  the 
little  ones  whom  God  had  taken.  The  daugh- 
ter was  an  infant,  at  the  time  of  the  husband’s 
death,  but  she  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
dearly  loved  child  that  had  gone  on  before, 
and  was  always  a comfort  and  blessing  to  her 
mother  as  was  also  the  younger  boy.  This 
daughter  grew  up  to  womanhood  and  by  mar- 
riage became  the  Countess  of  Vaux. 

After  her  husband’s  death,  Madame  Guyon 
felt  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  her  to  live 
with  her  mother-in-law,  but  she  could  not 
make  the  separation  without  God’s  very  spe- 
cial direction.  This  was  a cross  which  He  had 
given  her  to  bear  for  twelve  years,  and  now 
she  would  let  Him  remove  it,  in  His  own 
time  and  way.  On  the  following  Christmas 
day  she  felt  she  must  make  some  attempts  at 
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a reconciliation,  and  said  to  her  mother-in-law, 
“My  mother,  on  this  day  the  King  of  Peace 
was  born.  He  came  into  the  world  to  bring 
peace  to  ns.  In  His  name,  I peace  of 
But  the  stern  heart  was  unmoved,  and  every 
attempt  was  repulsed.  Friends  strongly  ad- 
vised Madame  Guyon  to  make  a separate 
home  for  herself  and  children,  but  she  waited, 
silently  expecting  God  would  interpose,  or,  if 
He  did  not,  she  dare  not  lay  down  the  cross 
herself.  In  a short  time,  during  the  same 
winter,  her  mother-in-law  gave  her  notice,  in 
express  terms,  that  they  could  live  together  no 
longer.  Madame  Guyon  says — “This  was 
my  discharge.  I could  have  no  more  scruples, 
and  I at  once  took  measures  to  go  out  as 
quietly  as  possible,  as  I did  not  wish  to  give 
occasion  for  surmises  or  evil  remarks.”  How 
good  it  is  to  trust  in  the  Lord  to  adjust  our 
dfficulties,  rather  than  to  take  matters  into 
our  own  hands.  She  says,  “I  did  not  speak 
of  my  troubles  to  others  or  make  them  known 
in  anyway.  God  had  taught  me  to  go  to  Him 
alone.  There  is  nothing  which  makes  nature 
die  so  deeply  and  so  quickly,  as  to  find  and 
seek  no  earthly  support,  or  earthly  consola- 
tion. I went  out  therefore  in  silence,  in  the 
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cold  of  midwinter,  when  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  suitable  accommodations  elsewhere; 
taking  my  three  children  and  my  little  daugh- 
ter’s nurse,  I sought  another  habitation.” 

She  was  soon  established  in  her  own  home 
with  her  little  family  around  her  and  lived 
more  retired  than  ever.  “O  I wanted  to  see 
and  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ!”  she  ex- 
claims. “The  Queen  of  France  was  at  one 
time  in  my  neighborhood;  but  my  mind  was 
so  taken  up  with  other  things,  that  she  had 
not  attraction  enough  to  draw  me  out  to  see 
her.” 

She  now  employed  a tutor  to  teach  her 
children,  though  she  superintended  their  edu- 
cation herself.  She  improved  the  opportuni- 
ties of  quiet  to  extend  her  own  education,  and 
studied  Latin  which  was  very  useful  to  her, 
as  many  of  the  religious  books  which  she 
wished  to  consult  were  originally  written  in 
Latin.  In  her  early  Christian  life,  her  half- 
brother,  Father  La  Mothe,  a Catholic  priest, 
sent  a message  to  her  by  a young  friend  of  his, 
Francis  La  Combe,  who  was  also  a priest. 
Madame  Guyon  had  some  conversation  with 
him,  which  God  wonderfully  blessed.  In  after 
years  he  admitted  that  this  conversation  formed 
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a crisis  in  his  life.  Her  words  were  attended 
by  divine  power,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
formed  the  purpose  to  be  wholly  the  Lord’s. 
He  became  very  eminent  in  piety,  and  his 
personal  activity  and  influence  as  well  as  his 
writings  were  such  as  to  bring  upon  him  great 
persecution. 

His  doctrines  and  holy  life  were  considered 
so  dangerous  that  he  was  several  times  confin- 
ed in  prison.  The  time  of  imprisonment  in 
different  places  amounted  in  all  to  twenty-sev- 
en years;  but  he  was  faithful  to  God  and  now 
has  his  reward  in  glory.  Madame  Guyon  had 
always  corresponded  with  Father  L,a  Combe 
at  intervals  for  many  years;  and  when  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  of  her  conversion  came 
around  she  wrote  him  asking  him  to  pray  for 
her  on  that  day,  if  he  received  her  letter  in 
time  to  do  so. 

The  letter  reached  him  and  it  was  a day  of 
prayer  both  with  him  and  with  her.  And  it 
was  a day  of  hearing  prayer^  for  on  that  day, 
after  nearly  seven  years  of  inward  and  out- 
ward desolation,  the  light  and  joy  of  eternal 
glory  once  more  settled  down  on  her  soul. 
She  had  learned  her  lesson — to  walk  by  faith, 
to  know  that  God  was  just  the  same  whether 
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she  saw  the  manifestations  of  His  glory  or 
whether  they  were  hidden  from  her  sight,  her 
God — the  Beloved  of  her  soul  was  just  the 
same.  Glory  be  to  His  holy  name!  She  was 
led  to  see  by  the  Spirit,  that  things  were  just 
the  reverse  of  what  she  supposed — that  aflElic- 
tion  is  mercy  in  disguise — that  death  precedes 
life,  and  that  out  of  the  sorrows  and  silence  of 
inward  crucifixion  grow  the  jubilees  of  ever- 
lasting praise.  The  glorious  presence  of  God 
was  manifested  to  her  and  she  felt  that  He 
had  given  Himself  back  to  her  and  all  things 
with  Him. 

All  sights  and  sounds,  the  trees  and  flowers 
below  and  the  stars  of  heaven  above,  all 
spoke  to  her  of  God,  all  were  jubilant  with 
His  praise. 

Thus  the  Lord  turned  her  captivity,  and 
like  Job,  she  found  the  end  better  and  more 
glorious  than  the  beginning.  This  was  true 
only  of  her  inward  life;  outwardly  nothing  but 
afflictions  and  persecutions  awaited  her. 

She  says — “In  a wonderful  manner,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  explain,  all  that  which  had 
been  taken  from  me,  was  not  only  restored 
again,  but  was  restored  with  increase  and  with 
new  advantages.  In  Thee,  O my  God,  I found 
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it  all,  and  more  than  all!  The  peace  which  I 
now  possessed  was  all  holy,  heavenly,  inex- 
pressible. I was  bronght  into  such  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God,  whether  that  will  was 
consoling  or  otherwise,  that  I possessed  not 
merely  consolation,  but  the  God  of  consola- 
tion; not  merely  peace,  but  the  God  of  peace. 

“My  intellect  was  free  from  those  disturbing 
influences  which  originate  in  selfishness  and 
was  unperplexed  and  clear  in  its  action:  my 
wandering  imagination  was  now  under  the 
blessed  control  of  the  Spirit.” 

In  one  of  Madame  Guyon’s  books  on  relig-  . 
ions  experience,  entitled  “The  Torrents”  she 
illustrates  what  she  herself  passed  through  by 
the  torrents  which  take  their  rise  in  hills  and 
mountaintops,  and  roll  onward  toward  the 
ocean.  Some  devout  souls  who  read  this 
book  have  found  it  very  precious  but  others 
have  seen  only  an  obscure  mysticism  in  it. 
Possibly  her  meaning  by  the  illustration  is 
not  clearly  expressed,  but  the  thought  is 
clear  and  full  of  beauty,  as  we  consider  how 
the  torrents  of  God’s  grace  do  flood  the  soul  at 
times.  Certainly  the  sanctified  soul  can  un 
derstand  her  when  she  exclaims  with  Paul — 
“I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me;  and 
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the  life  that  I now  live  in  the  flesh  I live  by 
the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me 
and  gave  himself  for  me.” 

She  says — “I  had  such  a sense  of  inward 
purity.”  Every  sanctified  soul  knows  what  that 
means  when  living  under  the  precious  clean- 
sing blood.  How  we  love  to  sing, 

“The  blood,  the  blood  is  all  my  plea, 

Hallelujah  iteleanseth  me.'’ 

She  says,  “I  had  a deep  peace;  a peace  which 
pervaded  the  whole  soul,  and  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  all  my  desires  were  fulfilled  in 
God,  a peace  which  was  not  limited  to  the 
uncertainties  of  my  surroundings,  but  pervad- 
ed my  entire  being.  Nothing  seemed  to  di- 
minish it;  nothing  troubled  it.  I do  not  mean 
that  I had  lost  the  power  of  suffering.  My 
natural  sensibilities  were  capable  of  being 
pained,  and  oftentimes  I suffered  much,  but 
in  the  deep  plaqes  of  my  soul  there  was  su- 
preme and  divine  peace.” 


CHAPTER  V 

HER  “years  of  banishment” 

With  the  dawn  of  the  spiritual  day  that  broke 
upon  her  horizon,  Madame  Guyon  found  the 
question  pressing  upon  her — what  should  she 
do  with  the  remainder  of  her  life?  She 
longed  to  devote  herself  to  a life  of  religious 
activity,  and  considering  the  age  in  which 
she  lived  and  the  church  with  which  she 
was  identified,  she  naturally  thought  of  a 
convent  life,  as  a place  where  she  could  serve 
God  and  benefit  others,  but  she  was  so  di- 
rectly under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  that 
she  was  not  permitted  to  choose  this  course. 

In  the  meanwhile,  she  enjoyed  a short  sea- 
son of  comparative  rest  and  retirement,  where 
she  waited  on  God.  She  would  have  been 
glad  to  go  to  heathen  lands  to  carry  a knowl- 
edge of  Christ,  but  the  care  of  her  young  chil- 
dren prevented  this.  There  were,  however, 
needy  parts  of  France,  where  she  could  go 
with  the  same  object,  and  to  these  her  heart 
turned.  It  had  occurred  to  her  that  the  means 
God  had  placed  in  her  hands  could  be  used  to 
His  glory,  and  she  thought  of  going  to  some 
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needy  place  and  establishing  an  institution  for 
those  who  were  truly  willing  to  serve  God, 
and  receive  some  training  for  this  purpose. 

The  town  of  Gex  was  finally  chosen  as  her 
immediate  destination.  This  is  in  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpine 
range  known  as  the  Jura  mountains. 

Her  two  sons  were  left  in  the  care  of  a ju- 
dicious friend,  who  attended  to  their  edu- 
cation, and  she  took  her  little  daughter  with 
her — she  was  then  five  years  old.  A devout 
woman,  Sister  Gamier,  and  two  maid-servants 
accompanied  her.  It  was  her  first  venture 
out  into  what  she  calls  “Apostolic  life,”  with 
the  world  for  her  country,  and  the  beginning 
of  what  she  speaks  of  as  her  “years  of  banish- 
ment.” 

When  they  were  on  the  river  her  little 
daughter  gathered  twigs  and  leaves  from  the 
river  banks,  and  formed  them  into  crosses  with 
which  she  decked  her  mother.  Sister  Gar- 
nier  said,  “Give  me  some  crosses  too,  little 
one.”  “No,”  the  child  replied,  “they  are  all  for 
my  dear  mother.”  Then  she  wove  a crown 
of  leaves  and  placed  it  on  her  mother’s  head, 
saying,  “After  wearing  the  cross  you  shall  be 
crowned.” 
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At  Gex,  she  found  her  old  friend  Father  La 
Combe,  whose  spiritual  ministrations  she  en- 
joyed. She  was  twelve  miles  from  Geneva, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  She  does  not  seem  to 
have  founded  any  institution  there  as  she 
hoped,  but  ministered  to  the  people,  as  she 
had  opportunity.  At  first  she  was  well  re- 
ceived as  she  gave  her  message  from  a full 
heart,  but  in  her  simplicity  she  told  the  whole 
story  of  what  God  had  done  for  her,  and  the 
words  sanctification  by  faith  rang  out  clearly 
and  unmistakably.  Her  hearers  were  struck 
with  astonishment.  Protestants  even  in  our 
day  will  not  receive  it  readily  but  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  sanctification  itself  was  repug- 
nant, and  as  an  inward  experience  by  faith 
alone,  it  was  impossible. 

She  soon  found  that,  instead  of  being  re- 
garded as  an  humble  and  devout  Catholic,  as 
she  supposed  herself  to  be,  slje  was  denounced 
as  a heretic.  It  was  difficult  for  her  to  under- 
stand how  those  whom  she  had  regarded  as 
her  superiors  in  spiritual  knowledge— bishops 
and  teachers  in  the  church — should  be  so  op- 
posed to  hearing  what  God  was  able  to  do  and 
what  He  had  done  for  her.  The  way  of  God 
was  so  clear  to  her,  that  she  did  not  see  how 
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others  could  stumble  at  it  and  reject  it.  She 
was  warned  that  if  she  said  very  much  about 
an  inward  life,  which  rests  upon  faith,  she 
might  expect  nothing  but  persecutions.  Fa- 
ther La  Combe  alone  stood  by  her,  and  it  was 
laid  heavily  upon  Madame  Guyon’s  heart 
that  he  might  come  clearly  into  the  light  of  God. 
This  he  did,  and  later,  came  out  definitely  in 
professing  sanctification  by  faith,  and  accepted 
bonds  and  imprisonments,  as  his  reward. 

The  Bishop  of  Geneva  had  at  first  been 
friendly  to  her,  and  had  advised  her  coming 
to  Gex,  but  he  soon  perceived  that  her  teach- 
ing and  her  life  were  at  variance  with  his  own 
teaching,  and  while  he  had  encouraged  her 
coming  into  his  diocese,  and  received  her 
with  kindness  and  respect,  he  very  soon  took 
ground  in  opposition  to  her.  Before  he  came 
out  decidedly  against  her,  he  proposed  that 
she  should  give  uj)  her  property  and  become 
prioress  of  a Religious  House  at  Gex. 

This  she  felt  she  could  not  do,  the  inward 
voice  restraining  her,  though  she  remained  at 
the  House  as  a boarder,  visiting  the  sick,  re- 
lieving the  poor  and  instructing  the  ignorant 
as  she  had  opportunity,  especially  teaching  the 
necessity  of  a heart  wholly  given  to  God. 
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More  than  once  she  crossed  the  lake,  going 
to  Thonon,  which  is  northeast  of  Geneva, 
and  here  she  finally  took  up  her  residence,  and 
found  larger  opportunities  for  work.  For  a 
time  she  was  continually  visited  by  persons 
seeking  the  way  of  life.  To  those  who  were 
really  hungering  and  thirsting  after  God,  desir- 
ing to  be  wholly  the  Lord’s,  she  gave  the 
strong  meat  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it.  The 
searching  question  which  she  always  gave 
them  was — were  they  willing  to  be  nothing  in 
themselves  that  the  Lord  might  be  All  in  All. 
“A  great  number  of  souls  were  wrought  upon 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  at  this  place,”  She  says 
— “Great  was  my  consolation,  never  greater 
in  my  whole  life,  than  I had  to  see  so  many 
souls  seeking  God.  Some  of  them  seemed  not 
merely  to  have  repented  of  sin,  but  to  have 
given  their  whole  hearts  to  God. 

The  work  was  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  as  it  deepened  and  spread,  great 
opposition  arose,  and  after  much  persecution 
of  herself  and  her  converts,  Madame  Guyon 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  diocese  of  Geneva. 

She  says — “It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
enumerate  all  the  acts  of  unkindness  and 
cruelty  that  were  practiced  towards  me;  and 
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the  good  which  God  had  enabled  me  to  do, 
was  condemned  more  than  the  greatest  crimes. 
Crimes  were  tolerated;  but  the  work  of  God, 
resulting  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification 
of  souls,  could  not  be  endured.  But  my  soul 
found  rest  in  God.  I left  all  in  His  hands, 
both  the  sorrow  and  the  joy.”  She  accepted 
the  sentence  that  she  must  move  on,  as  God’s 
order,  and  speaks  of  the  sweetness  of  living 
“moment  by  moment,  always  desiring  what 
God  desires  at  the  present  moment.” 

It  was  during  her  residence  at  Thonon 
that  she  began  to  use  her  pen  for  God.  She 
had  written  poems  before,  but  the  Spirit  made 
it  plain  to  her  that  while  she  would  be  cut  off 
from  access  to  the  people,  in  conversation  and 
in  meetings,  God  had  given  her  a talent  in 
writing,  and  with  this  she  could  glorify  Him. 
As  soon  as  she  became  satisfied  that  it  was 
God’s  will  concerning  her,  she  no  longer  hesi- 
tated, though  still  feeling  unqualified  for  such 
a work.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  she  wrote  “Spiritual  Torrents,”  her  first 
religious  treatise,  which  was  followed  by 
many  others. 

When  obliged  to  leave  Thonon,  she  went 
to  Turin,  in  Italy.  It  was  a long,  weari- 
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some  journey  then,  though  so  quickly  ac- 
complished now  by  train:  a journey  the 
more  tiresome,  because  compulsory,  she  felt 
she  had  no  home  to  which  to  turn,  no  resting 
place.  “The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head.”  She  says  these 
words  were  deeply  impressed  upon  her  as  she 
went  forth  ou  this  journey  not  knowing  what 
lay  before  her.  “This  I have  since  experienc- 
ed in  all  its  extent,  having  no  sure  abode,  no 
refuge  among  my  friends,  who  were  ashamed 
of  me,  nor  among  my  relatives,  the  most  of 
whom  were  my  greatest  persecutors;  while 
others  looked  on  me  with  contempt  and  indig- 
nation. O Lord  surely,  ‘For  Thy  sake  I 
have  borne  reproach,  and  am  a stranger  to  my 
brethren.’  ” 

God  opened  a home  for  her,  however,  in 
Turin  as  He  knows  how  to  do,  and  used  her 
mightily.  The  Marchioness  of  Prunai,  living 
in  Turin,  having  heard  of  Madame  Guyon’s 
persecutions  and  knowing  something  of  her 
history,  had  already  invited  her  to  her  home. 
This  lady  was  remarkable  for  her  own  devo- 
tion to  God.  Though  so  high  in  position  in  so- 
ciety, she  had  quitted  the  splendor  of  the 
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court  life  because  she  would  live  eutirely  foi 
God.  She  received  the  little  company  of  ex- 
iles, making  them  welcome  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Here  Madame  Guyon  seems  to 
have  continued  her  writing,  and  from  this 
time  her  pen  was  constantly  employed.  She 
had  a large  correspondence  with  all  classes  of 
people,  always  endeavoring  to  help  them  on 
to  God.  Her  entire  writings  which  have 
been  published  are  in  forty  volumes. 

Madame  Guyon  looked  upon  Turin  more 
as  a place  of  refuge  than  a field  of  permanent 
labor,  and  her  mind  turned  back  to  France, 
feeling  God  was  calling  her  to  her  native  land 
— to  suffer  if  need  be,  but  to  do  whatever  He 
had  for  her  to  do  that  she  might  glorify  Him. 
She  remained  only  a few  months  in  Italy  and 
then  returned  to  France, 

She  stopped  in  the  city  of  Grenoble,  where 
she  had  a personal  friend,  a lady  whom  she 
calls  “an  eminent  servant  of  God.”  This 
friend  wished  her  to  remain  with  her,  assur- 
ing her  that  God  would  open  up  a wide  field 
of  labor  there,  for  there  were  many  hungry 
souls,  longing  to  know  of  the  things  of  God. 
It  soon  became  generally  known  that  Madame 
Guyon  was  in  the  city,  and  quite  unexpectedly 
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to  her,  many  of  the  really  pious  people  came 
to  see  her.  The  fact  that  she  was  regarded  as 
a heretic  and  a fugitive,  only  increased  their 
interest  and  gave  her  great  opportunities.  She 
says  she  was  greatly  aided  in  understanding 
the  spiritual  condition  of  those  who  visited 
her,  and  there  was  great  blessing.  “People 
flocked  together  from  all  sides,  far  and  near. 
Priests,  men  of  the  world,  all  classes  came  to 
hear  what  I would  say.  Sometimes  I was 
wholly  occupied  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
eight  in  the  evening  in  speaking  of  God,  so 
great  was  the  interest.”  There  are  many  re- 
markable instances  of  conversion  at  this  place; 
but  she  soon  began  to  experience  the  same  op- 
position that  she  had  received  in  other  places. 
This  increased  until  her  friends  were  anxious 
for  her  personal  safety,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  Marseilles.  Here  she  re- 
mained only  eight  days,  as  there  was  no  open- 
ing for  work,  and  after  many  toilsome  jour- 
neys, stopping  at  several  places,  she  finally 
arrived  at  Paris  after  an  absence  of  five 
years. 

It  is  not  known  when  she  wrote  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  poem,  but  it  is  expressive  of 
the  experience  which  has  just  been  related. 
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and  has  ever  since  comforted  many  a weary 
heart. 

“Oh  Thou  by  long  experience  tried, 

Near  whom  no  grief  can  long  abide ; 

My  Lord ! how  full  of  sweet  content, 

I pass  my  years  of  banishment. 

To  me  remains  nor  place  nor  time, 

My  country  is  in  every  clime, 

I can  be  calm  and  free  from  care, 

On  any  shore  since  God  is  there. 

While  place  we  seek,  or  place  we  shun 
The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none ; 

But  with  a God  to  guide  our  way, 

’Tis  equal  joy  to  go  or  stay. 

Could  I be  cast  where  Thou  art  not. 

That  were  indeed  a dreadful  lot. 

But  regions  none  remote  I call. 

Secure  of  finding  God  in  all. 

My  country.  Lord,  art  Thou  alone ; 

No  other  can  I claim  or  own ; 

The  point  when  all  my  wishes  meet, 

My  law,  my  love;  life’s  only  sweeto^^ 


CHAPTER  VI 

BONDS  AND  IMPRISONMENT 

On  her  return  to  Paris,  Madame  Guyon 
once  more  gathered  her  little  family  together, 
in  a house  in  the  city.  Her  daughter,  who  had 
been  with  her  in  her  wanderings,  and  her  two 
sons  composed  the  family.  Many  with  whom 
she  had  been  acquainted  before  she  left  Paris 
were  gone — both  friends  and  enemies. 

Her  circumstances  were  much  altered,  and 
she  found  herself  forming  entirely  new  as- 
sociations. 

The  story  of  her  labors  and  persecutions 
while  abroad  had  reached  Paris,  and  many  in 
the  highest  circles  of  society  were  interested 
to  know  what  her  religious  views  really  were, 
since  they  had  created  such  a stir  in  the  eccle- 
siastical world. 

There  were  hungry  hearts  even  in  courtly 
circles,  and  gradually  these  sought  her  out, 
inviting  her  to  their  assemblies  and  listening 
to  the  truths  which  she  had  spoken  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor.  Many  distinguished  per- 
sons who  were  above  her  in  worldly  rank  re- 
cognized her  spiritual  powers  and  gladly  be- 
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came  her  disciples.  She  had  learned  in  I e 
school  of  suffering  a humility  which  prepar*  d 
her  now  to  enter  the  wide  and  open  doors  sot 
before  her,  and  from  this  time  her  name  wj:^ 
associated,  either  in  union  or  in  opposition, 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of 
France. 

The  fire  was  burning  in  her  soul,  kindled 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself,  and  following  the. 
divine  leading,  she  cultivated  this  new  field  of 
labor  with  the  same  simplicity  and  holy  fervoj 
that  characterized  her  work  among  the  lowly. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  her  teach’ 
ing  such  new  and  unheard  of  doctrines  as  coe> 
version  and  sanctification  by  faith  alone,  at- 
tracted very  general  attention. 

Not  a year  had  passed  before  the  eyes  of' 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority  were 
fixed  upon  those  who  were  regarded  as  intro- 
ducing opinions  and  teaching  contrary  to  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

One  ground  of  offense  against  them  was  the 
fact  that  they  made  faith  the  foundation  of 
the  religious  life,  insisting  that  salvation  is  by 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  by  faith  alone.  An- 
other a:nd  greater  offense  was  teaching  that 
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Christ  had  power  not  only  to  make  us  holy, 
but  to  keep  us  holy,  proclaiming  sanctification 
by  faith  as  the  end  and  result  of  a triumphant 
gospel.  They  made  terrible  war  upon  the  life 
of  self  in  all  its  forms,  but  their  hope  was  not 
in  man’s  work  in  overcoming,  but  in  the  faith- 
fulness of  God. 

Father  La  Combe,  who  was  in  Paris,  and 
holding  up  the  same  blessed  truths  as  Madame 
Guyon  proclaimed,  was  the  first  to  suffer.  He 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  first  in  the  terri- 
ble Bastile,  and  the  agent  in  the  transaction 
was  Father  La  Mothe,  the  half-brother  of 
Madame  Guyon,  who  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, and  who  was  a priest  belonging  to  the 
same  order  as  Father  La  Combe. 

He  was  filled  with  rage  and  hatred  against 
the  new  doctrines,  and  professed  humiliation 
that  his  sister  should  be  their  advocate. 

The  arrest  could  not  have  been  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  King,  but  Louis  XIV. 
was  bent  on  exterminating  heresy,  which  he 
called  any  deviation  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  spared  no  cruelty  in  ac- 
complishing his  object.  La  Combe  was  made 
a prisoner  for  life  in  one  of  the  dungeons  of 
the  Bastile,  but  his  enemies  hearing  that  the 
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officers  loved  him  and  treated  him  kindly,  had 
him  removed  to  a much  worse  place  and  after- 
wards, at  the  direction  of  the  King,  he  was 
transferred  to  a prison  in  the  isle  of  Oleron. 
He  finally  died  in  a hospital,  worn  and  bruised 
and  broken,  after  twenty-seven  years  of  im- 
prisonment, because  he  loved  the  truth  as  it  is  ^ 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

Madame  Guyon  was  considered  the  head  of 
the  “new  spiritualty”  as  it  was  termed,  and  it 
would  have  been  hardly  consistent  to  have 
acted  with  more  promptness  and  severity  to- 
ward a subordinate  agent  than  toward  her.  It 
was  known  how  constant  were  her  labors  and 
how  great  her  influence,  and  her  half-brother 
was  ready  to  bring  all  of  his  power  against 
her.  At  first  he  proposed  that  she  should  leave 
the  city  and  go  to  Montargis,  her  birthplace, 
to  live.  This  she  refused  to  do,  reminding 
him  that  she  had  already  been  hunted  from 
place  to  place,  and  what  security  could  she 
have  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
Montargis?  This,  however,  was  the  first 
mode  of  attack,  and  having  failed,  others  were 
resorted  to.  She  says:  “Amid  these  trials  and 
temptations  I was  kept  in  the  greatest  tran- 
quility. I left  it  all  with  God,  to  order  every- 
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thing  as  He  should  see  best.  I did  not  look 
to  earthly  friendships  or  earthly  wisdom  for 
support.  I chose  to  owe  everything  to  God 
without  any  dependence  for  help  on  any  crea- 
ture. In  this  state  of  things  I was  one  even- 
ing praying  to  the  Lord,  when  I had  a very 
remarkable  experience  of  union  with  Christ 
crucified.  That  is,  I had  a wonderful  percep- 
tion of  what  Christ  suffered,  and  felt  a great 
readiness  to  suffer  with  Him.  At  the  same 
time  these  words  came  to  my  mind:  ‘He  was 
numbered  with  the  transgressors.’  Nothing 
but  experience  can  make  anyone  comprehend 
what  I mean.” 

In  all  this  excitement  and  opposition  she 
went  calmly  on  with  her  labors  for  the  spirit- 
ual good  of  those  whom  she  could  reach.  She 
had  been  in  the  city  but  little  more  than  a 
year,  but  the  outcry  against  her  was  general. 
There  was  no  end  to  what  was  said  of  her 
novelties  and  heresies,  followed  by  entirely  un- 
founded attacks  upon  her  private  character, 
but  she  says:  “Notwithstanding  this  unfavor- 
able state  of  things,  God  did  not  fail  to  make 
use  of  me  to  gain  many  souls  to  Himself. 
The  more  persecution  raged  against  me,  the 
more  attentively  was  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
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listened  to,  and  the  greater  number  of  spirit- 
ual children  were  given  me.”  Some  of  these 
were  more  or  less  involved  in  the  trials  she 
endured.  A number  were  banished  from  the 
city,  for  attending  meetings  at  her  house,  one 
for  having  made  the  remark  that  her  book  was 
a good  one — meaning  her  book  on  prayer. 

Her  half-brother  was  most  active  in  his  per- 
secutions, but  her  enemies  finally  gave  up  the 
charge  against  her  morals,  which  was  with- 
out the  slightest  foundation;  her  high  charac- 
ter however,  did  not  remedy  the  fact  of  her 
heresy,  but  rather  rendered  it  the  more  dan- 
gerous. Her  case  came  before  the  Archbish. 
op  of  Paris,  who  was  clear  and  prompt  in  con- 
demning her,  but  he  had  not  the  authority  to 
imprison  her  without  the  King’s  order.  The 
matter  accordingly  was  brought  before  Louis 
XIV.,  with  the  following  charges:  That  she 
held  heretical  opinions — that  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  these  opinions,  she  held  private 
religious  assemblies  contrary  to  the  practice 
and  rule  of  the  Catholic  Church.  That  she 
had  published  a dangerous  book,  and  that  it 
was  not  enough  merely  to  stop  the  circulation 
of  her  writings,  but  it  was  also  necessary  to 
restrict  her  person  and  to  imprison  her. 
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It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Louis  XIV., 
who  had  already  evoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
by  which  he  persecuted  and  banished  many  of 
his  best  subjects,  through  his  own  prejudices, 
would  be  more  tolerant  to  one  woman, 
however  eminent  she  might  be.  He  read- 
ily condemned  her,  and  issued  the  required 
sealed  orders;  and  Madame  Guyon  was  con- 
fined as  a prisoner  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Marie. 

This  place  was  selected  because  the  Mother 
Superior  was  known  to  be  particularly  zealous 
in  the  execution  of  the  King’s  orders.  A nun 
was  chosen  for  her  jailor  who,  they  supposed 
from  the  severity  of  her  character,  would  treat 
her  with  the  greatest  rigor.  And  this  she  cer- 
tainly did.  Madame  Guyon  says:  “God  alone 
knows  what  she  made  me  suffer.”  Her  fami- 
ly was  broken  up;  her  little  daughter,  who 
had  always  been  with  her,  was  not  permitted 
to  go  with  her  mother,  and  although  she  was 
really  ill,  she  was  deprived  of  her  maid-ser- 
vant, whose  assistance  she  needed.  She  beg- 
ged for  her  daughter  to  be  sent  to  her,  know- 
ing that  a palace  would  be  far  less  acceptable 
to  the  child  than  her  mother’s  prison.  This 
was  denied;  and  she  knew  not  where  the  little 
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girl  was,  nor  would  they  allow  any  one  to 
bring  any  news  of  her. 

She  was  confined  in  a small  room  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  building,  and  here  she  was  left 
in  solitary  imprisonment  for  eight  months. 
Physically,  she  was  far  from  strong,  but  her 
heart  was  full  of  faith,  and  God  gave  her  a 
triumphant  and  joyful  peace;  so  much  so  that 
it  shone  in  her  countenance,  and  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  person  who  brought  the  King’s 
order.  She  was  not  idle  in  those  long  months 
of  confinement;  she  wrote  the  greater  part  of 
her  autobiography  while  in  this  prison  of  St. 
Marie,  and  continued  much  of  her  wide  corre- 
spondence. • 

Alter  she  had  been  in  prison  a few  weeks, 
she  was  visited  by  a committee,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  give  her  a formal  examination, 
upon  the  results  of  which  the  continuance  of 
her  imprisonment  would  depend.  Madame 
Guyon  gives  the  substance  of  this  interview — 
the  questions  asked  her  and  her  replies.  She 
had  little  hope  of  favorable  results,  for  she 
could  not  compromise,  though  her  replies 
were  most  courteous  and  moderate,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  showed  forth  the  exceeding 
grace  of  God  in  its  highest  possibilities  to  keep 
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the  soul  that  trusts  in  Him.  She  was  not 
anxious  as  to  how  matters  should  turn.  She 
says:  “The  satisfaction,  and  even  joy,  which  I 
had  in  being  a prisoner  for  Christ,  and  suffer- 
ing for  Him  were  inexpressible.”  Yet  there 
were  hours  of  great  sorrow;  sometimes  for 
days  together  when  she  was  bowed  down  with 
grief.  She  says:  “It  seemed  as  if  my  Lord 
permitted  me  to  experience  something  of  that 
unmeasured  suffering  of  spirit  which  He  knew 
in  the  agony  of  the  garden.”  But  He  who 
permitted  the  sorrow  to  well-nigh  overwhelm 
her,  did  not  forsake  her.  She  did  not  waver 
in  her  confidence  in  Him,  and  was  triumphant. 
Satan  fled  discomfited,  for  the  Stronger  than 
he  came  to  her  rescue. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MARTYRS  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST 

Madame  Guyon  says:  “In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  dispensation  there  were  martyrs  who 
suffered  for  asserting  the  existence  of  the  one 
true  God  in  distinction  from  the  heathen  doc- 
trine of  a multiplicity  of  gods;  in  the  primitive 
times  of  the  Christian  Church,  many  suffered 
and  shed  their  blood  for  proclaiming  the  truth 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  for  sinners.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  martyrs  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  those  who  suffer  for  proclaiming  the 
great  truth  of  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  sanctifi- 
cation— the  Holy  Ghost  within  us,  as  the  Life 
of  our  own  life,  which  is  to  be  the  test  of 
spiritual  fidelity  in  the  present  and  future 
times.” 

These  seem  prophetic  words,  for  their  truth 
has  been  verified  ever  since,  and  today,  he 
who  is  true  to  the  highest  calling  of  God, 
who  dares  to  claim  and  profess  and  live  entire 
sanctification,  through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
will  understand  their  full  meaning.  Prisons 
may  not  close  their  walls  about  us,  but  there 
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are  still  fiery  tests  for  all  who  will  be  true  to 
God  at  any  cost.  She  says,  “Those  who  have 
suffered  for  proclaiming  Jesus  Christ  crucified 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  been  truly 
glorious  in  the  reproach  and  sorrows  they 
have  endured,  but  those  who  suffer  for  the 
coming  in^  and  the  triumphant  reign  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  men’s  souls  will  not  be  less  so. 
The  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice  is  essentially  triumphant.  Satan  has 
ceased  in  a degree,  to  exercise  his  power 
against  those  who  accept  it;  but  he  has  attack- 
ed and  will  continue  to  attack,  both  in  bodj- 
and  in  spirit,  those  who  have  felt  the  celes- 
tial impulse  and  power  in  their  own  hearts. 

“O  Holy  Spirit,  a Spirit  of  love!  Let  me  ever 
be  subjected  to  Thy  will,  and  as  the  leaf  is 
moved  before  the  wind,  so  let  my  soul  be 
moved  by  Thy  breath.  And  as  the  impetu- 
ous wind  breaks  down  all  that  resist  it;  even 
the  towering  cedars  which  stand  in  opposition, 
so  may  the  Holy  Ghost,  operating  within  me, 
smite  and  break  down  everything  that  oppos- 
es Him.” 

Amen  and  amen!  If  these  words  had  been 
written  yesterday  they  could  not  better  ex- 
press the  present  condition  of  those  who  are 
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truly  walking  on  the  King’s  highway  of  holi- 
ness. 

Those  who  let  the  Holy  Ghost  come  into 
their  hearts  in  all  His  power  and  might,  in 
whom  He  lives  and  acts  unrestrained  and  un- 
fettered, will  not  be  carried  to  the  skies  on 
flowery  beds  of  ease:  but  it  is  to  the  uncom- 
promising soul  that  the  flood  gates  of  glory 
are  lifted.  They  shall  see  His  face,  all  the 
way  along,  as  did  Madame  Guyon. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  secret  history  of  dun- 
geons should  be  written,  that  there  would  be 
found  a large  company  of  martyrs  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — men  and  women  who  were  so  filled 
with  the  fulness  of  God  that  they  could  not 
but  tell  it  out,  and  the  world  would  not  bear 
it.  But  these  histories  will  never  be  written 
on  earth.  Those  who  thus  know  God  learn 
to  suffer  in  silence — to  make  no  outcry,  to 
leave  it  all  to  Him.  They  are  so  entirely  His, 
that  they  consider  it  His  business  to  make 
their  defense  if  they  need  any,  and  they  lose 
sight  of  the  things  that  are  seen,  for  their 
gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  unseen. 

Madame  Guyon  was  always  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
woman  who  had  charge  of  the  room,  she  was 
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not  permitted  to  speak  to  any  one,  either 
within  or  without,  unless  by  special  arrange- 
ment. But  she  was  permitted  to  use  her  pen, 
and  for  this  the  generations  since  have  rejoic- 
ed. God  has  mightily  used  her  productions, 
much  of  which  were  written  in  prison.  She 
wrote  many  poems,  but  we  have  space  for 
but  few.  The  following  was  written  from 
the  prison  of  St.  Marie  : 

“A  little  bird  I am, 

Shut  from  the  fields  of  air ; 

And  in  my  cage  I sit  pnd  sing 
To  Him  who  placed  me  there ; 

Well  pleased  a prisoner  to  be 

Because,  my  God,  it  pleaseth  Thjae. 

Naught  have  I else  to  do  ; 

I sing  the  whole  day  long; 

And  He  who  most  I love  to  please, 

Doth  listen  to  my  song. 

He  caught  and  bound  my  wandering  wing. 

But  still  He  bends  to  hear  me  sing. 

My  cage  confines  me  round ; 

Abroad  I cannot  fly ; 

But  though  my  wing  is  closely  bound 
My  heart’s  at  liberty. 

Oh ! it  is  good  to  soar 
These  bolts  and  bars  above 

To  Him  whose  purpose  I adore 
Whose  providence  Hove.” 

Madame  Guyon’s  loved  daughter  was  with 
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her  uncle,  Father  La  Mothe,  and  he  and 
others  endeavored  to  get  from  her  a promise 
of  marriage,  young  as  she  was,  and  this  with- 
out consulting  her  mother,  but  the  attempt 
failed  and  the  plan  was  brought  before  Mad- 
ame Guyon.  A considerable  amount  of  her 
father’s  estate  had  been  settled  upon  this 
child,  and  probably  the  hope  of  getting  pos- 
session of  this  property  was  the  motive.  The 
king  had  already  been  asked  to  sanction  the 
betrothal,  and  he  favored  it,  but  was  unwill- 
ing to  give  his  consent,  unless  the  mother  also 
consented. 

Madame  Guyon  was  consulted  and  her  con- 
sent urged  with  the  promise  of  her  immedi- 
ate release  from  prison.  Her  reply  was,  “God 
allows  suffering  but  never  allows  wrong.  I 
can  never  buy  my  liberty  at  the  expense  of 
sacrificing  my  daughter.” 

It  was  then  declared  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  her  release,  except  in  the  renouncement  of 
her  views,  and  in  repentance  for  the  course 
she  had  pursued.  If  she  would  confess  her- 
self wrong  and  a criminal,  make  retractions 
and  confessions,  she  could  be  freed;  otherwise 
not.  That  was  man’s  decree,  but  her  case 
had  gone  to  a higher  tribunal  and  when  God’s 
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own  time  came,  He  very  easily  and  quietly 
brought  her  out  of  prison,  only  to  stand  more 
firmly  than  ever  for  the  great  truth  He  had 
taught  her. 

The  direct  agent  whom  He  used  for  her  re- 
lease was  a distinguished  lady,  Madame  de 
Miramion,  who  was  influential  at  court.  She 
visited  the  convent  of  St.  Marie  and  became 
interested  in  Madame  Guyon.  In  their  con- 
versations God  touched  her  own  heart,  and 
she  saw  that  it  was  Madame  Guyon’s  devo- 
tion to  Him,  and  loyalty  to  His  truth  that 
was  the  real  cause  of  her  imprisonment.  This 
lady  was  a friend  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  afterwards  was  privately  married  to 
Louis  XIV,  and  whose  influence  with  the 
king  was  very  great.  The  king  was  either 
convinced  by  the  statements  made  to  him, 
or  because  of  their  importunity,  he  gave  orders 
that  Madame  Guyon  should  be  freed  from 
imprisonment. 

She  went  from  the  prison  to  the  home  of 
Madame  de  Miramion,  who  received  her  with 
great  joy,  and  as  she  could  not  well  re-estab- 
lish her  own  home,  she  took  up  her  residence 
there  for  a time,  and  received  every  attention 
possible.  Her  friends  rallied  around  her 
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again  and  there  came  a little  respite  in  her 
sorrowful  life,  a little  break  in  the  clouds  that 
hid  the  sun,  but  which  would  again  close  in 
upon  her.  Not  inwardly  though,  thank  God, 
there  the  shining  of  His  countenance  was 
never  hidden,  since  her  days  of  desolation,  as 
she  calls  them,  were  past. 

It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  continue  her 
religious  meetings,  on  account  of  the  watch- 
fulness of  her  opposers,  and  her  labors  were 
more  limited  and  exclusive,  but  her  own 
spirit  was  more  intense  and  this  she  imparted 
to  others. 

The  doctrine  of  sanctification — “Pure  Love,” 
she  sometimes  calls  it,  was  agitated  very 
widely,  and  with  great  interest  among  many 
people.  The  question  was  constantly  asked, 
“Can  I so  live  to  God  as  to  be  free  from  con- 
demnation under  all  circumstances?  Can  I 
love  God  with  all  my  heart?  Vital  questions! 
But  persons  thus  exercised,  and  they  were 
not  few  in  number,  were  those  who  sought 
Madame  Guyon.  She  speaks  much  of  the 
fellowship  of  Christ’s  sufferings  in  her  labor 
for  others,  travail  of  soul,  in  prayer  for  them. 
She  says — “What  sufferings  have  I not  en- 
dured in  laboring  for  the  souls  of  others — suf- 
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ferings  however,  which  have  never  broken 
my  courage,  nor  diminished  my  ardor.  For 
this  mission  God,  who  gives  strength  equal  to 
the  trials  of  the  day,  prepared  me  by  the  cru- 
cifixion of  self.  She  says,  “I  was  not  called  to 
build  up  any  party,  or  sect,  or  even  to  teach 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  precibus  as  that  work 
is,  but  to  labor  for  the  sanctification  of  believ-' 
ing  souls.”  This  was  the  distinct  work  laid 
upon  her, — it  was  a “Holiness  movement,”  and 
this  one  woman  was  called  to  teach  what  ho- 
liness unto  the  Lord  meant  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  those  whom  she  could  reach. 

After  residing  with  Madame  de  Miramion 
for  about  two  years,  Madame  Guyon’s  daugh- 
ter was  married,  and  she  went  to  the  home  of 
her  daughter,  which  was  a short  distance 
from  Paris.  The  daughter  married  the  Count 
de  Vaux.  He  and  his  family  deeply  sympa- 
thized with  Madame  Guyon’s  views.  The 
count  defended  them  in  every  possible  manner, 
coming  himself  to  a personal  knowledge  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  in  which  it  is  said  he 
lived  and  died.  The  marriage  proved  a very 
happy  one,  and  Madame  Guyon’s  residence 
with  them  naturally  extended  the  sphere  of 
her  influence  and  usefulness,  as  well  as  giv- 
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ing  her  for  a time  a congenial  and  delightful 
home. 

Her  eldest  son  was  now  settled  at  Blois, 
and  the  younger  was  an  officer  in  the  French 
Guards. 

She  was  well  aware  that  the  peace  which 
had  come  into  her  outward  life  was  but  a tem- 
porary lull  in  the  tempest  which  was  yet  to 
break  over  her  head,  but  she  was  so  stayed 
upon  Jehovah,  that  there  was  peace  in  all  her 
borders. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FENELON 

It  was  after  Madame  Guyon’s  release  from 
prison  in  the  convent  of  St.  Marie,  that  her  his- 
tory became  interwoven  in  a remarkable  man- 
ner with  that  of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray. 

Fenelon  was  one  of  those  extraordinary 
men  who  gave  luster  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  His  name  has  come  down  to  us,  full 
of  the  sweet  fragrance  of  a life  devoted  to  God, 
but  he  was  also  held  in  high  honor  for  the 
superiority  of  his  talents,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  as  well  as  devout  of  French 
divines. 

We  catch  glimpses  of  him  in  French  histo- 
ry— a tall,  handsome,  young  man,  reserved  to 
an  extreme,  but  affable  in  his  manner  and 
possessing  a charm  which  won  all  hearts. 
He  mingled  freely  with  the  men  of  learning 
that  were  found  in  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV 
and  was  appointed  tutor  for  the  King’s 
grandsons.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  his 
special  charge.  He  was  heir  to  the  throne  of 
France,  but  a most  passionate  youth,  so  vio- 
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lent  in  his  temper,  that  he  would  break  the 
clocks  that  summoned  him  to  an  unwelcome 
duty,  and  fly  into  the  wildest  rage  at  the  rain 
that  hindered  some  pleasure,  but  combined 
with  these  unhappy  traits,  he  possessed  large 
intellectual  powers.  When  Fenelon  under- 
took the  difficult  task  of  training  this  young 
prince,  he  seemed  to  realize  that  it  would  re- 
quire more  than  his  intellectual  culture  and 
power,  and  in  a large  measure  depended  upon 
the  only  true  source  of  strength,  for  he  was 
then  a man  of  prayer  and  of  faith. 

It  was,  however,  later  in  life  that  he  came 
to  know  God  as  his  Sanctifier,  and  that  he 
sounded  the  depths  of  divine  love,  for  which, 
like  all  true  souls,  he  bore  his  unflinching  testi- 
mony. The  persecutions  which  he  afterwards 
suffered  are  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
belief.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  remark- 
able story  of  Madame  Guyon’s  missionary 
labors,  her  religious  writings  and  her  experi- 
ence, before  he  ever  met  her.  He  desired  to 
know  sornething  more  of  a woman  whose 
great  mental  powers,  as  well  as  piety,  had 
made  her  one  of  the  religious  reformers  of  the 
age.  They  first  met  at  the  house  of  a mu- 
tual friend.  Madame  Guyon  also  felt  that  she 
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was  acquainted  with  this  remarkable  man  by 
reputation,  and  they  at  once,  without  much 
preliminary,  went  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
subject  that  was  of  vital  interest  to  both;  that 
is,  inward  religion,  rather  than  the  outward 
forms  in  which  they  had  both  been  trained. 

Fenelon  had  always  been  an  earnest  soul, 
but  he  was  not  satisfied;  he  was  heart-hungry 
to  know  more  of  God,  to  know  and  under- 
stand what  this  woman  knew — the  transform- 
ing and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Freely,  and  as  heart  to  heart,  they  talked  of 
the  things  of  God.  They  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  and  exchanged  letters, 
many  of  which  have  been  published.  Fene- 
lon, with  all  his  learning  and  culture  and 
strength  of  intellect,  was  deeply  wrought  up- 
on. The  first  struggle  of  his  mind  was — 
could  he  make  that  entire  and  absolute  con- 
secration of  himself  in  all  things?  Until  this 
was  settled,  he  knew  he  could  not  expect  the 
higher  results  for  which  he  longed.  He  had 
already  surrendered  himself  up  to  God’s  dis- 
posal to  a certain  extent,  but  with  the  light 
of  heaven  shining  down  upon  him,  he  saw  it 
meant  more  than  he  had  hitherto  known. 

From  the  first  interview  with  Fenelon,  he 
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was  mightily  laid  upon  the  heart  of  Madame 
Guyon  in  prayer.  '^‘‘She  presented  him  be- 
fore God.''''  She  wrote  him  during  this 
struggle  in  prayer — “My  soul  has  so  intently 
gone  out  to  God  on  your  account,  that  I have 
slept  but  little  during  the  past  night;  and  my 
spirit  burns  and  consumes  itself  within  me,  in 
the  interest  which  I feel  for  your  entire  reno- 
vation.” 

And  again  she  says  “For  seven  days  past,  I 
have  been  in  continual  prayer  for  you.  My 
soul  presenting  continually  its  object  before 
God,  that  His  will  may  be  accomplished  and 
God’s  glory  might  be  manifested  in  you;  this 
desire  has  been  like  a lamp  that  burns  with- 
out ceasing.  Such  was  the  prayer  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  is  the  prayer  of  the  Seven  Spir- 
its who  stand  before  God’s  throne.  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  of  God’s  designs  of  mercy  for 
you  are  not  yet  accomplished. 

“Your  soul  is  not  yet  brought  into  full  har- 
mony with  God,  and  therefore  I suffer.  My 
prayer  is  not  yet  heard.  But  it  is  not  a prayer, 
self-made,  formal  and  outward.  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  uttering  itself  in  the 
soul;  an  inward  burden  which  man  cannot 
prevent  nor  control.  And  f’e  Holy  Ghost 
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prays  with  effect.  When  this  inward  voice 
ceases,  it  is  a sign  that  the  grace  which  has 
been  supplicated  has  been  sent  down.  I have 
been  in  this  state  for  other  souls,  but  never 
with  such  struggle  of  spirit,  and  never  for  so' 
long  a time.  You  may  delay  the  results  by 
resisting,  but  you  cannot  hinder  what  God 
designs  for  your  soul.  When  God  comes  to 
claim  the  full  dominion  of  the  heart,  opposi- 
tion will  increase  and  prolong  the  inward  suf- 
fering, but  it  can  have  no  other  effect.  Par- 
don the  Christian  plainness  with  which  I ex- 
press myself.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  God  did  so  much  for 
this  remarkable  man,  whose  influence  has 
been  felt  by  multitudes  in  the  world  who 
knew  nothing  of  Madame  Guyon?  That  was 
Holy  Ghost  prayer,  which  will  be  freely 
breathed  upon  the  humblest  soul  that  leaves 
itself  entirely  to  God’s  disposal.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  who  indited  those  strong  supplications 
in  his  behalf,  also  wrought  in  him,  and  led 
him  into  the  way  of  peace. 

The  family  into  which  Madame  Guyon’s 
daughter  married,  being  of  the  number  of 
Fenelon’s  friends,  she  says — “I  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  him  at  our  house.  At 
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such  times  our  conversations  turned  upon  the 
subject  of  inward  and  spiritual  life.  From 
time  to  time  he  made  objections  to  my  views 
and  experience,  which  I endeavored  to  an- 
swer with  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  spirit. 
But  notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances,which  were  increased  by  Fenelon’s 
high  position,  he  gradually  entered  into  the 
light  and  gave  his  unqualified  assent  to  the 
views  which  God  enabled  me  to  present.” 
His  unswerving  adherence  to  these  views  and 
his  constant  walk  in  the  light  of  God,  in  the 
trials  and  persecutions  which  followed,  are 
sufficient  proof  of  his  sincerity. 

During  her  residence  at  the  house  of  her 
daughter  she  found  such  frequent  interrup- 
tions from  the  claims  of  company  and  of  the 
family,  that  Madame  Guyon’s  religious  labors 
were  hindered  and  somewhat  curtailed.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  the  lapse  of  about  two  years, 
when  her  daughter  had  become  sufficiently 
adjusted  to  her  new  life  that  she  could  spare 
her  mother,  however  reluctantly,  she  once 
more  hired  a private  house  in  Paris,  where 
she  could  more  fully  command  her  time,  and 
where  she  could  more  readily  and  entirely 
give  herself  to  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
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It  was  after  she  was  fully  established  in  her 
own  home  that  her  acquaintance  with  Mad- 
ame de  Maintenon  became  somewhat  intimate. 
This  celebrated  woman,  although  for  political 
reasons  she  was  not  publicly  acknowledged 
as  such,  was  really  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 
She  had  his  confidence  as  well  as  his  affec- 
tions, and  for  many  years  her  power  was  felt 
in  the  important  affairs  of  France  to  be  hard- 
ly less  than  the  king’s.  She  was  a woman  of 
great  opportunities  as  well  as  responsibilities. 
God  only  knows  how  she  met  them.  He  is 
her  judge. 

But  she  was  unhappy,  and  sought  Madame 
Guyon,  hoping  to  learn  something  that 
would  quiet  the  restless  soul  within  her.  She 
established  a girls’  school,  St.  Cyr,  where 
daughters  of  persons  who  had  suffered  losses, 
or  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the 
state  were  received  and  educated.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  young  ladies  were  in  the  school 
at  this  time,  many  of  them  daughters  of  illus- 
trious but  unfortunate  families,  and  Madame 
Guyon  was  permitted  to  visit  the  school,  and 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  young  ladies. 
It  was  an  opportunity  which  she  greatly  prized, 
and  doubtless  many  a young  soul  was  led 
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into  the  light  of  God,  through  her  instrumen- 
tality. 

It  was  at  St.  Cyr  that  Madame  Guyon  met 
Madame  de  Maintenon  more  frequently  than  at 
the  palace  of  Versailles,  though  earlier  in 
their  acquaintance,  she  was  invited  to  the  roy- 
al palace  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  felt  great 
satisfaction  in  listening  to  what  God  had  done 
for  this  misrepresented  and  persecuted  woman. 
But  the  king  was  very  suspicious  and  could 
not  conceal  his  displeasure  at  any  appearance 
of  heresy;  accordingly,  it  seemed  better  for 
them  to  meet  at  St.  Cyr  and  have  their  con- 
versations. 

Thus,  constantly  reaching  out  after  the 
souls  of  others,  and  blessed  in  her  labors  to 
an  extent  seldom  witnessed;  listened  to  with 
attention  by  the  ignorant,  and  criticized  or 
attacked  by  the  learned,  Madame  Guyon’s 
name  came  once  more  into  notice,  and  excited 
great  and  general  hostility,  except  with  those 
who  sympathized  with  her  views,  Her  ene- 
mies seeing  the  difficulty  of  quenching  the 
light  that  was  in  her,  resorted  to  the  most 
dreadful  measures.  One  of  her  servants  was 
prevailed  upon  to  poison  her,  but  God  defeated 
the  plan,  and  her  life  was  preserved. 
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The  excitement  and  wrath  against  her  be- 
came so  great,  that  it  was  thought  prudent  for 
her  to  leave  her  house  and  remain  in  conceal- 
ment for  several  months.  She  thought  by  retir- 
ing altogether  from  notice  for  a time, the  opposi- 
tion would  quiet  down.  But  she  was  mistak- 
en; for  it  was  reported  that  she  had  gone  into 
the  provinces  to  scatter  her  heresies,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  interpretation  being  put 
upon  her  movements,  she  thought  it  best  to 
return  to  her  home.  This  she  did,  and  enter- 
ed upon  the  discharge  of  her  ordinary  duties, 
leaving  the  results  with  God. 

Her  friends,  fearing  personal  violence  or  re- 
newed imprisonment,  drew  up  a memoral  ad- 
dressed to  the  king,  giving  a correct  account 
of  the  incidents  of  her  life  and  her  motives  of 
action,  with  a view  to  vindicate  and  protect 
her.  But  Madame  Guyon  declined  their 
kind  efforts,  being  doubtful  whether  it  was 
the  will  of  God  that  she  should  be  thus  vindi- 
cated or  protected.  She  preferred  to  leave  it 
all  to  God’s  wisdom- — she  was  His,  He  would 
care  for  His  own.  Her  friends  respected  her 
wishes  and  the  memorial  was  not  presented. 
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“in  prisons  oft” 

Day  after  day  the  skies  were  darkening 
over  Madame  Guyon’s  head.  The  powers  of 
darkness  were  arrayed  against  her  because 
God  was  using  her  to  stir  the  depths  in  hu- 
man hearts  and  causing  them  to  cry  out  after 
Him. 

She  had  arrested  the  attention  of  Bossuet, 
Bishop  of  Meaux.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the 
head  of  the  French  Church;  a man  of  great 
intellectual  strength  and  vast  learning.  At 
first,  he  considered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
attack  Madame  Guyon,  believing  that  what- 
ever might  be  her  talents  and  personal  influ- 
ence, she  could  not  produce  an  impression 
either  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  that  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  church.  The  man  evidently 
did  not  take  God  into  account  and  remember 
that  it  was  He,  who  holds  the  hearts  of  men  in 
His  hand,  who  was  using  this  frail  woman  as 
an  instrument. 

The  Bishop  was  particularly  troubled  that 
Fenelon  should  have  come  under  her  influ- 
ence. He  knew  that  Fenelon’s  talents  were 
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of  the  highest  order,  personally  he  valued  his 
friendship,  and  had  great  hopes  of  his  influ- 
ence in  the  church.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  put  forth  his  own  strength  to  crush 
this  new  heresy. 

He  had  several  interviews  with  Madame 
Guyon  and  their  conversations  are  given 
somewhat  at  length  in  her  memoirs.  At 
one  point  he  intimated  that  as  women  were  not 
in  a situation  to  take  a course  in  theological 
training,  it  was  not  desirable  that  they  should 
attempt  to  be  public  teachers  of  religion. 
To  this  Madame  Guyon  replied:  “The  want 

of  such  qualification  has  been  a subject  of  se- 
rious consideration  with  me;  nevertheless,  I 
sincerely  believe  it  is  God  who  has  given  me 
a message  to  my  fellow-beings,  though  I am 
aware  of  its  imperfect  utterance.  In  His 
great  wisdom  He  does  sometimes  use  feeble  in- 
struments, and  I have  thought,  as  He  conde- 
scended at  one  time  to  employ  a dumb  ani- 
mal to  utter  His  truth.  He  might  sometimes 
make  use  of  a woman  for  the  same  purpose.” 
The  first  conference  occupied  an  entire  after- 
noon and  evening  and  was  very  trying  to 
Madame  Guyon.  She  found  herself  subjected 
to  an  examination  both  religiously  aud  intel- 
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lectually,  which  of  herself  she  could  not  have 
borne,  but  God  gave  her  the  required  quick- 
ness of  thought,  patience  and  quietness  of 
spirit. 

Bossuet  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  but  he 
did  not  condemn  her  at  once,  and  whatever 
his  impressions  were,  they  did  not  satisfy  the 
feelings  of  the  public.  She  was  considered  a 
teacher  of  a new  doctrine,  which  must  be  her- 
esy, and  there  was  a general  outcry  against 
her.  Her  private  character  was  again  assailed 
and  she  wrote  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  re- 
questing that  a number  of  suitable  persons 
might  be  appointed  to  judge  of  her  teaching 
and  her  morals.  The  subject  was  laid  before 
the  king,  who  approved  of  a new  examina- 
tion and  thought  persons  eminent  for  their 
piety  and  their  talents  should  be  employed 
for  the  purpose. 

Three  commissioners  were  appointed  one 
of  whom  was  Bossuet.  All  her  writings  were 
laid  before  them,  and  a list  of  questions  were 
made  out  for  Madame  Guyon  to  answer.  But 
the  committee  did  not  agree,  though  they  all 
acknowledged  her  sincerity.  Nothing  was 
proven;  and  Bossuet  was  still  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied. Madame  Guyon  then  offered  to  go  to 
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Meaux,  where  the  Bishop  generally  resided, 
enter  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  and  remain 
there  as  a boarder  till  her  enemies  were  less 
clamorous. 

The  nuns  at  the  convent  were  very  kind  to 
her,  but  the  Bishop  grew  more  and  more  hos- 
tile and  treated  her  harshly.  He  was  influ- 
enced by  others,  and  moreover,  as  she  would 
not  acknowledge  herself  guilty,  his  reputation 
for  putting  down  heresy  was  at  stake.  She 
volunteered  to  remain  at  the  convent  three 
months;  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  she 
asked  the  Bishop  if  he  desired  anything  far- 
ther from  her.  He  said  he  did  not.  She  told 
him  she  would  go  to  Paris  on  business  for  a 
short  period,  and  then  if  he  desired  would  re- 
turn, and  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days 
with  the  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary, 
adding  that  her  spirit  had  been  united  to 
theirs  by  bonds  of  mutual  love.  He  seemed 
to  be  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  and  said  she 
would  always  be  received  there  with  pleasure. 

Two  of  her  intimate  friends  came  to  the 
convent  for  her,  accompanied  her  to  Paris, 
and  left  her  at  the  house  of  her  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Vaux.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  she  was  in  Paris  it  seemed  as  though  the 
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whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  Her  enemies, 
however  quiet  they  had  appeared,  now  started 
up  into  new  life.  The  king  was  alarmed. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  angry.  She  had 
become  entirely  estranged  from  Madame  Guy- 
on — she  went  with  the  tide;  had  probably 
been  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  woman  her- 
self, but  had  never,  in  her  heart,  accepted  the 
self-denying  doctrines  and  life  of  Madame 
Guyon. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  attracted  to  people 
who  advocate  the  deeper  truths  of  the  gospel, 
but  quite  another  to  deal  with  God  himself. 
It  is  then  that  the  flaming  sword  cuts  right 
and  left,  sparing  nothing  that  separates  us 
from  Hirh. 

Bossuet,  so  far  as  he  felt  the  influences  of 
personal  interest,  feared  he  had  been  too  len- 
ient, for  his  own  popularity  was  dear  to  him. 
The  sentiment  against  her  was  so  violent,  that 
it  was  evident  she  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
main at  her  daughter’s  house  in  safety.  For 
a few  days  she  went  to  the  house  of  one  of  her 
friends  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city;  and  there 
concealing  her  intentions  as  far  as  possible, 
rented  a tenement,  where  she  remained  con- 
cealed for  five  months,  having  with  her  only 
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the  faithful  maid-servant,  who  had  been  with 
her  in  the  convent,  and  who  had  the  same 
sweet  rest  in  God  that  Madame  Guyon  possessed. 
“Here,”  she  says,  “I  passed  the  day  in  great 
solitude — reading  and  praying  and  working.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  police  officers  of  Paris 
had  orders  to  ascertain  where  she  was.  Her 
humble  lodgings  were  at  last  discovered  and 
she  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having 
maintained,  both  by  speech  and  by  her  writ- 
ings, a very  dangerous  doctrine,  which  nearly 
approached  heresy.  It  was  also  said  that  she 
had  imposed  upon  many  persons  of  eminent 
virtue  and  led  them  into  her  strange  beliefs. 
The  feeling  against  her  was  so  great,  and  the 
fear  of  her  influence  so  strong,  that  by  order 
of  the  king,  she  was  shut  up  in  the  prison  of 
the  celebrated  castle  of  Vincennes. 

This  castle,  situated  in  the  forest  of  Vin- 
cennes near  Paris,  was  used  both  as  a military 
fortress  and  a state  prison,  and  was  hardly  less 
celebrated  than  the  terrible  Bastile.  Her 
faithful  maid-servant,  who  had  testified  to  the 
saving  and  keeping  power  of  God,  and  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  her  soul,  was 
also  arrested  and  imprisoned  with  her  in  the 
same  cell. 
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But  it  was  a great  consolation  to  them  both 
to  be  prisoners  of  the  Lord  together.  Here 
Madame  Guyon  composed  songs  which  the 
servant  learned,  and  they  sang  them  in  con- 
cert. She  says,  “We  sang  praises  to  Thee,  O, 
our  God.”  There  was  joy  in  that  prison, 
where  these  two  captive  women  shouted  God’s 
praises.  She  says,  “Thy  presence  gave  a 
brightness  to  everything  about  us.  The  very 
stones  in  the  walls  of  the  prison  looked  like 
rubies.  My  heart  was  full  of  that  joy  that 
Thou  givest  to  them  who  love  Thee,  in 
the  midst  of  their  greatest  crosses.” 

The  imprisonment  at  Vincennes  seems  to 
have  been  very  severe.  She  was  not  per- 
mitted, except  under  great  restrictions,  to  see 
her  relatives  or  other  friends,  or  to  correspond 
with  them. 

She  suffered  physically  from  the  close  con- 
finement, and  those  who  restrained  her  may 
have  been  touched  with  some  degree  of  pity, 
for  at  the  end  of  one  year  she  was  removed 
from  Vincennes  and  imprisoned  at  Vaugirard, 
a village  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Paris.  Her  servant,  however,  was  detained 
for  a longer  period  alone  in  the  cell  at  Vin- 
cennes and  the  loss  of  her  companionship  was 
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a sorrow  to  Madame  Guyon,  for  she  was  her 
daughter  in  the  gospel  and  had  long  attended 
her.  Her  prison  at  Vaugirard  seems  to  have 
been  a place  of  confinement  connected  with  a 
monastery  in  that  village. 

It  was  understood  when  she  went  there  that 
she  was  to  have  a little  more  liberty  than  at 
Vincennes.  She  saw  her  friends  more  fre- 
quently and  corresponded  with  them,  and 
whenever  she  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  them,  she  tried  to  inspire'  the  sisters  of 
the  monastery  with  a living  faith.  To  this 
the  sisters  responded,  and  to  every  appearance 
the  same  spiritual  results  were  likely  to  fol- 
low that  she  had  witnessed  elsewhere. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  at  whose  sugges- 
tion and  request  she  had  been  transferred  to 
Vaugirard,  became  alarmed.  He  knew  the 
feelings  of  the  king  toward  her,  and  that  it 
was  absolutely  indispensable,  if  she  was  to  re- 
main there,  that  she  should  refrain  entirely 
from  trying  to  influence  others. 

Accordingly,  she  was  obliged  to  sign  a pa- 
per, in  which  she  agreed  expressly  to  cease 
from  any  such  labors.  She  also  promised  to 
place  herself  under  the  watch  and  direction  of 
the  curate  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius; 
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and  without  his  express  permission  to  receive 
no  visits,  hold  no  conversations  and  write  no 
letters.  Any  other  course  than  that  of  sub- 
mission to  these  restrictions,  would  have  mere- 
ly returned  her  to  Vincennes  without  giving 
her  any  greater  privileges.  But  she  still  held 
in  her  hand  a mighty  power  of  which  no  hu- 
man authority  could  deprive  her — namely 
PRAYER.  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  author- 
ities of  France  had  reason  still  to  fear  her 
power,  as  did  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  fear  John 
Knox’s  prayers  “more  than  all  the  armies  of 
Europe,” 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  TERRIBLE  BASTILE 
The  high  position  occupied  by  Feneion 
did  not  long  shield  him  from  the  persecutions 
which  fell  so  heavily  upon  Madame  Guyon, 
Bossuet,  not  satisfied  with  having  driven 
a lone  and  defenceless  woman  into  prison, 
desired  to  show  to  the  world  that  the  stand 
he  had  taken  against  her  was  upheld  by 
the  highest  authorities  of  church  and  state. 
The  religious  portion  of  the  French  people 
were  greatly  disturbed,  and  in  all  church 
circles,  the  question  of  a life  of  faith,  as 
opposed  to  a life  of  mere  works,  was  con- 
stantly discussed.  Bossuet  therefore  deter- 
mined to  write  a book,  which  in  his  own 
opinion  at  least,  ought  to  settle  the  question, 
put  all  hearts  at  rest,  and  forever  silence  this 
new  heresy.  There  was  a feeling  everywhere 
that  what  the  Bishop  wrote  would  be  decisive, 
and  the  book  was  anxiously  watched  for  by  all 
interested  in  the  controversy.  He  was  able 
to  write  as  a master  of  his  art,  as  well  as  a 
leader,  and  his  powerful  intellect  and  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  eloquence,  would  be  sure  to 
sway  the  public  mind.  He  took  the  precau- 
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tion,  however,  to  sustain  himself  by  the  ap- 
proval of  distinguished  men,  and  was  desirous 
of  adding  the  name  of  Fenelon  to  his  testi- 
monials. Fenelon  had  been  recently  made 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  his  high  charac- 
ter and  influential  position  had  given  a popu- 
larity to  Madame  Guyon’s  doctrines  which  it 
was  well  known  that  he  approved.  Naturally 
Bossuet  felt  that  the  signature  of  Fenelon 
would  mean  much  in  condemnation  of  them. 
Fenelon  examined  the  manuscript  but  refused 
to  give  his  approval.  How  was  it  possible  for 
him,  with  a heart  humbled  and  subdued  by  the 
sanctifying  grace  of  God,  to  give  his  name  in 
approbation  of  such  a work?  He  well  knew 
that  his  refusal  would  be  an  offence  to  Bos- 
suet, and  expose  him  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
king,  which  would  likely  blast  his  earthly 
prospects.  But  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  was 
under  higher  orders  than  those  of  Louis 
XIV  and  would  be  true  to  the  God  whom 
he  served.  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  therefore 
were  at  variance,  while  Madame  Guyon  was 
shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Vincennes.  It  became 
generally  known  that  Fenelon  had  refused  to 
give  his  approbation  to  Bossuet’s  book,  which 
was  not  yet  published,  and  all  eyes  were  now 
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turned  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  Fenelon  to  remain  silent  and  he  prepared 
and  published  his  book,  “The  Maxims  of  the 
Saints.”  ' 

The  work  of  Bossuet  was  justly  considered 
an  attack  upon  Madame  Guyon,  Fenelon’s  a 
defence. 

It  was  an  exposition  of  her  views,  as  he 
understood  them,  and  as  she  had  explained 
them  to  him  in  private.  He  did  not  use  the 
name  of  Madame  Guyon,  but  his  work  was 
clearly  recognized  as  a defence  of  her  doc- 
trines, and  the  question  naturally  arose, — 
should  she  be  imprisoned  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambray  escape  without  notice? 

Bossuet  was  surprised  at  the  strength  and 
skill  of  his  antagonist,  and  made  a more  vig- 
orous attack  upon  him,  availing  himself  of  all 
the  private  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon. 

This  last  book  must  have  been  highly  sensa- 
tional and  was  read  with  eagerness  by  all 
classes.  Thus  the  controversy  went  on — a 
war  of  words,  which  however  were  keen  and 
scathing  on  the  one  side,  and  an  indignant 
flinging  back  the  guantlet  on  the  other.  Be 
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it  said  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  honor 
of  Fenelon  that  he  seemed  entirely  willing  to 
let  his  own  high  reputation  of  character 
stand  or  fall  with  Madame  Guyon;  he  would 
be  true  to  God,  and  so  exposed  the  ungener- 
ous insinuations  that  were  made  against  her. 

He  defended  her  by  facts  and  arguments, 
showing  that  Bossuet  had  himself  given  her 
an  honorable  written  testimonial,  being  una- 
ble to  find  aught  against  her  moral  character 
after  close  and  repeated  examinations. 

The  King  of  France  had  shown  himself  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  her;  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  was  once  her  friend,  had  deserted  her, 
and  almost  all  the  prominent  men  of  the 
Catholic  Church  were  united  against  her, 
while  she  was  at  that  time  in  prison,  Fene- 
lon, with  a manly,  as  well  as  a Christlike 
courage,  alone  stood  by  her,  willing  to  leave 
the  results  of  his  championship  to  God.  And 
God  cared  for  His  servant  with  an  infinite 
tenderness,  though  He  permitted  his  name  to 
be  cast  out  from  among  men  as  evil. 

Fouis  XIV  could  appreciate  the  merits  of 
Fenelon  in  general,  and  had  raised  him  to  a 
high  position,  but  he  had  no  personal  attach- 
ment to  him.  Perhaps  the  loftiness  and  puri- 
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ty  of  his  character  cast  a shadow  upon  the 
king  who  loved  his  own  greatness.  Hence,  so 
faf  from  defending  him,  he  was  ready  to  con- 
demn. The  matter  was  laid  before  the  pope, 
twelve  commissioners  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine Fenelon’s  book,  and  the  final  result 
was  banishment  from  the  court, to  the  diocese  of 
Cambray,  which  he  was  forbidden  ever  to  leave. 

Fenelon  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  A 
man  who  “walked  with  God  and  was  not,  for 
God  took  him.” 

The  failure  to  ruin  the  character  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  to  involve  that  of  Fenelon,  seem- 
ed to  exasperate  her  enemies  more  and  more, 
and  they  obtained  an  order  from  the  king  re- 
quiring her  to  be  transferred  from  the  prison 
at  Vaugirard  to  the  terrible  Bastile.  This 
historic  prison  has  been  well  described  as  “the 
abode  of  broken  hearts.”  It  was  erected  in 
1370,  and  was  demolished  in  the  French  Rev- 
olution— razed  to  the  ground,  July  14th,  1787. 
It  was  composed  of  great  high  towers,  united 
by  walls  twelve  feet  in  thickness  at  the  top, 
increasing  in  thickness  as  they  approached 
the  bottom.  The  dungeons  were  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,some  of  them  perfectly  dark. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  towers,  “these  abodes 
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of  sorrow,”  that  Madame  Guyon  was  confined. 
And  here  she  lived  four  years,  entirely  soli- 
tary; never  seeing  her  friends  nor  permitted’to 
write  to  them,  never  gladdened  by  a ray  of 
sunshine,  never  an  echo  from  the  outside 
world  reached  her.  Oh^  how  much  God  must 
have  been  to  her!  otherwise  she  would  have 
been  crazed,  demented;  but  the  Almighty 
himself  must  have  kept  His  hand  upon  her 
in  infinite  tenderness.  She  heard  the  music 
of  His  voice,  sweeter  than  Seraphim,  and  we 
know  not  what  revelations  may  have  been 
given  to  her  soul  by  Him  whose  name  is 
“Wonderful.”  She  has  left  very  little  record 
of  those  years,  and  it  is  only  as  we  know 
what  our  gracious,  loving  Lord  would  do, 
what  would  be  like  Him  to  do,  that  we  can 
conceive  of  that  solitude.  Doubtless,  she 
would  tell  us  today,  that  He  was  sufficient — 
that  the  “God  who  is  enough,”  was  with  her 
through  all  the  long  days  and  weary  nights, 
and  that  even  there,  she  had  no  need  of  our 
tears,  which  blind  us  as  we  write.  Of  this 
we  are  sure,  that  “One  like  unto  the  Son  of 
God”  shared  that  lonely  cell  with  her. 

Every  prisoner  who  entered  the  Bastile  was 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  never  to  reveal  any- 
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tiling  that  he  suffered  there,  or  anything  seen 
or  heard  while  an  inmate  of  the  prison. 
Hence,  after  Madame  Guyon’s  release,  the 
veil  of  utter  silence  is  drawn  over  those  years. 
Just  before  her  removal  to  the  Bastile,  aud  in 
anticipation  of  imprisonment  there,  she  writes 
in  one  of  her  letters,  “I  feel  no  anxiety  in 
view  of  what  my  enemies  may  do  to  me.  I 
fear  nothing  except  being  left  to  myself.  So 
long  as  God  is  with  me,  neither  imprisonment 
nor  death  will  have  any  terrors.  Fear  not. 
If  they  should  put  me  to  death,  come  and  see 
me  die.” 

Her  maid-servant,  who  had  shared  her  for- 
mer imprisonments,  was  sent  to  a separate  cell 
in  the  Bastile,  where  she  died.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  persecutions  and  loneliness,  she  had 
constant  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Madame  Guyon  was  liberated  from  the  Bas- 
tile in  1702.  She  was  allowed  to  visit  her 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  Vaux,  who  still  re- 
sided in  Paris;  but  the  influence  she  was  still 
capable  of  exerting  was  feared  and  she  was 
not  permitted  to  remain  long.  Instead  of  the 
comfort  that  her  daughter  and  other  friends 
would  have  been  glad  to  bestow  upon  her, 
she  must  yet  suffer  the  sorrows  of  exile.  She 
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was  banished  by  the  king  to  the  city  of  Blois, 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Even  here  she 
was  closely  watched,  for  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple came  to  see  her,  people  from  Germany 
and  England,  who  sympathized  with  her.  But 
others  also  came  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
ensnare  her  by  her  words. 

She  leaves  on  record  an  earnest  request  that 
none  who  read  the  story  of  her  life,  may  in- 
dulge in  hard  or  embittered  feelings  against 
those  who  treated  her  with  unkindness.  With 
her  Lord  she  could  say — “Father,  forgive 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do.”  She 
says — “Viewed  in  relation  to  the  creature, 
everything  is  dark,  but  in  relation  to  God  all, 
all  is  light.  My  soul  has  no  corroding  sorrow, 
and  no  pain  which  faith  does  not  change  to 
pleasure;  nothing  but  the  peace  of  God — perfect 
peace,  and  nothing  is  of  myself  but  all  of  God.” 

When  the  hour  of  her  departure  came  no 
clouds  rested  upon  her  vision,  or  dimmed  the 
fulness  of  her  joy.  She  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty -nine,  in  1717,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Cordelias,  at  Blois,  in  the  South 
of  France. 


r ^ •OD*S  PROVISION  FOR  HOLINBSS. 

Bt  R«t*  N.  J.  Holmes.  This  is  one  of  tltw 
SAest  expositions  of  tnls  subject  we  have  ever 
•elves.  Brother  Holmes  has  madi  a very  foroe* 
fill  argument  of  the  whole  matter.  Price,  clotb« 
60  cents;  paper,  15  cents. 
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GOD’S  NAZARITEi. 

Br  Rev.  W.  B.  Godbey.  The  attitude  of  the 
Nasarite  toward  sin,  toward  the  world,  and 
toward  God  is  shown  to  be  a beautiful  symbol 
of  what  the  attitude  of  the  sanctified  soul 
should  be.  Price,  10  cents. 
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ORAVRN  UPON  HIS  HANDS. 

By  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson.  The  readers  of  this 
little  booklet  will  be  interested  and  helped  in 
the  higher  life.  Its  chapters  are  full  of  good 
things.  Price,  paper,  10  cents. 
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HOUINBSS}  Not  a Modern  Fad  Run  by  Craaka. 

By  Rev.»  A.  M.  Hills.  A clear  and  concise 
statement  showing  that  Holiness  has  been 
taught  through  all  ages.  Price,  paper,  5 oenta 
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HOW  TO  KFFP  SANCTIFIiSD. 

By  J.  O.  McClnrkan.  One  of  the  best  little 
booklets  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those  just 
entering  the  experience  of  sanctification.  It 
gives  such  advice  as  is  needed  in  this  critical 
stage  of  one's  experience.  Price,  paper,  5 cents. 
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HOW  TO  PRAY. 

By  Rev.  C.  U.  Chilton.  A forceful  presentation 
of  this  important  subject.  The  author  writes 
tn  vigorous  style,  and  from  a Scriptural  stand* 
point.  This  book  will  prove  helpful.  Price,  It 
cents. 
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IN  HRAVRNLY  PL.ACBS. 

By  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpsou.  The  title  speaks  for 
Itself.  Its  aim  is  to  inspire  its  readers  to  take 
advance  ground  in  the  Christian  life.  Abridged. 
Price,  paper,  10  cents. 
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JAtEIB  RUTHFRFORD:  Sequel  to  Scotch  L^lddlew 

By  Mrs.  May  M.  Anderson.  A graphic,  striking 
picture  of  a great  holiness  revival  in  a fash* 
fonable  church,  and  the  results  therefrom.  Price, 

aants. 
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PCBUSH£RS  OF  AND  DEADBBS  IN 

LIVING  WATER 

a sixteen  page,  undenominational  paper,  stressing  Salvation,  Sanctification, 
Divine  Healing,  The  Second  Coming  of -the  Lord  and  Missions.  Free  from 
secular  advertisements.  Price  $1  per  year.  Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

LIVING  WATER  SONGS 

a book  which  has  proven  very  popular  for  revival,  Sunday-school  and  kin- 
dred work,  because  it  is  full  of  just  the  right  kind  of  songs  for  invitation, 
altar  work,  solos,  duets  and  congregational  singing.  Price  15  cents  each, 
$1.50  per  dozen  prepaid,  or  $10  per  100  not  prepaid.  Special  terms  to  evan- 
gelists and  others  desiring  a quantity  to  sell  again. 

LIVING  WATER  SONGS  NO.  2 

a worthy  successor  to  the  above  book  designed  for  those  who  have  used 
LIVING  WATER  SONGS  until  they  need  a change,  but  only  want  another 
just  as  good.  Same  price  and  terms. 

BREAD  OF  LIFE  SONGS 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  our  two  former  books,  we  have  issued  anoth- 
er, which  we  believe  to  be  the  best  of  the  three.  It  is  meeting  with  great 
favor.  The  price  and  terms  are  the  same  as  on  our  other  books. 

JEWEL  SONGS 

our  new  book.  Same  price  as  others,  but  one-fourth  larger.  Two  hundred 
and  ten  of  the  best  songs  we  could  find. 

RELIGIOUS  BOOKS 

pertaining  to  Sanctification,  Second  Coming,  Divine  Healing,  Missions,  etc., 
which  will  prove  helpful  to  read  and  pass  on. 

BIBLES,  TESTAMENTS,  ETG. 

We  carry  in  stock  full  lines  of  these  goods  in  all  prices  and  grades. 

WALL  MOTTOES 

in  many  beautiful  designs  and  colors,  ranging  in  pijice  from  6 cents  to  75 
cents  each.  Sunday-school  reward  cards  25  cents  a box  containing  12  or  24 
cards.  An  inexpensive  and  artistic  decoration  for  the  walls  of  homes,  Sun- 
day-schools, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  meeting  rooms. 
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Write  for  Catalogue  and  Tenns 


